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No. MCCXXXI. 


AN ESCAPE FROM 


BY CAPT. E. 


Axovut 120 British officers, 
almost all from the garrison 
of Kut-al-Amarah, had been 
interned in the prisoners’ 
camp at Kastamuni, Asia 
Minor, since the summer of 
1916, and with them were 
about 80 British soldiers who 
cooked their food and worked 
as their servants. Kastamuni 
is a town of about 40,000 in- 
habitants, and is’ the capital 
of a vilayet which covers most 
of the country once called 
Paphlagonia, It is 260 miles 
east of Constantinople, and lies 
in a fertile valley nearly 3000 
feet above sea-level; but Ineboli, 
on the south coast of the Black 
Sea, is only forty miles away 
in a straight line, To Angora, 
the nearest railway station, is 
& seven-day jourhey. The ex- 
pression “ prisoners’ camp” is 
® misnomer, for we were 
quartered partly in private 
houses which had belonged to 
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Armenians or Greeks and had 
been cleared for us, and partly 
in a disused Greek school. 
A few. aged Turkish soldiers, 
armed with still more ancient 
rifles, were stationed at fixed 
points outside the buildings 
to guard us, We were sup- 
plied with money and made our 
own arrangements for food, of 
which there was no shortage. 
We were allowed to play 
football and go for walks. 
Speaking generally, we were 
fairly well treated. 

Various routes for an at- 
tempt to join the Russians 
were discussed throughout the 
spring of 1917, but only three 
seemed in any way feasible. 
Two of them involved a land 
journey of between 300 and 
400 miles across mountainous 
country—one south-east to the 
Russian lines east of Sivas, 
and the other eastwards along 
the coast of the Black Sea to 

20 
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Tireboli, which we heard was 
the most westerly point the 
Russians had reached from 
Trebizond. We hoped that 
they would approach much 
nearer to Kastamuni before 
the end of the summer, but we 
could get no information as to 
their plans. Neither of these 
routes seemed to offer as much 
prospect of success as the third 
alternative, which was to en- 
deavour to find a boat on 
the coast of the Black Sea, 
and in it to make for either 
Tireboli or the Crimea, In- 
quiries which we made indicated 
that there were plenty of boats 
on the coast, but the evidence 
regarding the distance from 
the water to which they were 
pulled when not in use was 
conflicting. The best chance 
of finding a boat unguarded 
seemed to be not actually on 
the coast itself but in the 
vicinity of the famous tobacco 
town of Bafra, which lies about 
fifteen miles from the mouth of 
the Kizil Irmak and a mile or 
two away from the right bank. 
This river, the ancient Halys, is 
the largest in Asia Minor. We 
learned that there were many 
sea-going boats at the point 
named, which was almost due 
east of Kastamuni and about 
110 miles distant in a straight 
line across the mountains. 
Four of us at last decided on 
this route. We were not so 
likely to be sought for in this 
direction as on the shorter 
and more obvious course due 
north to Ineboli, and Bafra 
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offered the further advantage’ 
that it was on the way to 
Tireboli by road if we failed 
to find a boat. 

Owing to the mountainous 
nature of the country the ac- 
tual distance which we should 
have to cover would be ve 
much more than 110 miles, 
and it is hardly necessary to 
add that the whole journey 
had to be accomplished on 
foot. We therefore went into 
as strict training as possible 
for some weeks before the 
event. 

The four of us who left 
Kastamuni will be designated 
in this narrative by the letters 
T., B, S., and K. respectively, 
T. was Captain R. J. Tipton, 
R.F.C., who had been captured 
on the Egyptian front. B, 
stands for Lieutenant H.C. W. 
Bishop, whose account of the 
journey from Kut to Kastamuni 
has appeared in ‘Maga.’! T. 
and B. had much more to do 
with the success of the journey 
than the writer. S. was un- 
lucky enough not to get 
through to Russia, and is still 
& prisoner. 

Our preparations occupied 
some weeks. Each of the four 
members of the party carried 
the following articles, mostly 
on his back in a rucksack 
made for the occasion :— 


11 Ib. of biscuits, made of flour, 
sugar, and butter. 

23 Ib. of cheese. ; 

| lb. of dried meat—a sort of bil- 
tong. 

1} Ib. of chocolate. 


— 





1 “From Kut to Kastamuni,” by H. C. W. B., ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
February 1918, 
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1} Ib. of Horlick’s malted milk. 
Some soup squares. 

Some meat lozenges. 

Some salt. 

3 boxes of matches. 

Compass. 

Knife er’ spoon. 

Spare socks. 

Casdigan jacket. 

£20 in Turkish paper money. 
Soap and toothbrush. 
Water-bottle. 


Two of us who were smokers 

also carried a few cigarettes. 
In addition, we shared the 

following between us :— 


A sail in two sections, to measure 
10x 10x 74 feet when sewed 
together. 

Rope for rigging. 

Axe-head for cutting a mast. 

Air cushion, for holding extra drink- 
ing-water in boat. 

Box of Bengal lights. 


Two canteens for cooking, and frying- 


pan. 

Cup. 

Tea tabloids and cocoa. 

Several tins of meat and of condensed 
milk, 

Candle. 

Towel. 

Fishing tackle. 

Needles and thread for boots, clothes, 
and sail, 

Awl and beeswax. 

Nails for boots and boat. 

Scissors. 

Shaving tackle. 

— Dover’s powders, and vase- 
ine. 

Turkish map showing Black Sea. 

A tiny map of Black Sea showing 
Greek colonies in 500 B.c. 


The sail was a patchwork affair 
made of a sheet, a towel, and 
the linings of two Wolseley 
valises, to. the - specification 
of a fellow-prisoner who 
knew the Black Sea. On 


the first night of our journey 
the load carried by each of us 
totalled from 30 to 35 Ib. in 
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addition to the clothes we were 
wearing. 

The question of dress caused 
much discussion. It was use- 
less to attempt to pass as 
Turks, at any rate in the day- 
time, but we took with us fezes 
to wear during night marches, 
when only the outline of our 
figures would be visible. We 
decided to wear our uniforms, 
partly because khaki is incon- 
spicuous at a distance, but 
mainly in order that if we 
were stopped and questioned 
we might pretend we were 
Germans. To assist us in that 
event, we forged the following 
document in Turkish :— 


To all Turkish Civil and Mili- 
tary Officers. 


Give every assistance to the 
bearer, Captain Hermann Von 
Bellow, and three soldiers, who 
are doing survey work. 


(Signed) OsMAN, 
Commanding Angora Army Corps. 


15th July 1917. 


We could not speak German, 
but we did not anticipate that 
any Turks we were likely to 
meet would do so either. 
Every government firman 
which we had seen in Turkey 
bore the impress of a@ circular 
metal stamp, showing the sig- 
natory’s official position, and 
the best we could do to imi- 
tate this was to obtain an 
ordinary name-stamp and 
make a smudged impression of 
it. As events turned out, this 
forged passport was of great 
help to us. Finally, to make 
our uniform caps, which we 
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wore in the daytime, look more 
like those of Germans, we 
painted red, white, and black 
tin badges for them, like those 
worn by German soldiers in 
Turkey. 

S. was quartered in the 
Greek school at some distance 
from the other three. In 


order to put the Turks off: 


the scent, if possible, as to 
the direction we had taken, 
fragments of a letter from 
him, in which he spoke of 


our making for Sivas, were’ 


left in B.’s room; but of 
course we do not know 
whether this somewhat trans- 
parent device deceived the 
enemy or not. 

We could not hope to get 
more than twelve hours’ start 
before our disappearance would 
be discovered. The roll of 
officers was called twice daily 
—morning and evening,—and 
the absence of four of them 
was bound to be noticed be- 
fore noon on the day after 
our departure. It was there- 
fore necessary to cover the 
greatest possible distance on 
the first night, and a moon 
was desirable, On the other 
hand, we were too well known 
in Kastamuni to pass through 
the town in moonlight. We 
therefore fixed the event for 
the night of August 8, 1917, 
when the moon would rise 
about 10.30. 

8. dined with the rest of us, 
so that we might all start to- 
gether, and we sallied forth at 
9.15 by the back door of one 
of the houses, This door had 
been fastened up on the inside 
by planks nailed across it, but 
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that difficulty was surmounted, 
and we get out of the house 
without the suspicion of the 
guard being aroused. The 
writer regrets that, for obvious 
reasons, no acknowledgment of 
the help we received can here 
be given. 

We wore our fezes, of course, 
and we turned our coats inside 
out so as to resemble as little 
as possible the British officers 
with whom the inhabitants of 
Kastamuni were so familiar, 
Until we got clear of the 
town we did not carry our 
rucksacks on our backs, but 
slung them over one shoulder 
in a piece of sacking, and must 
have looked rather like bur- 
glars decamping with their 
“swag.” Finally, we wore 
socks over our boots to deaden 
the noise they would have made 
on the cobbled streets. Most 
of these precautions were, as it 
happened, unnecessary, for we 
reached the outskirts of the 
town by back ways without 
meeting anybody at all. It 
was a great relief to have over- 
come this initial difficulty. To 
be led back into captivity on 
the very first night would have 
been a bitter fate. 

We had decided to avoid 
main roads as long as pos- 
sible, because we did not 
know to what extent they 
were patrolled by the gendar- 
merie. We therefore struck 
due east by a track which 
we knew. The sensation of 
being free, after fifteen months 
of captivity, will not soon be 
forgotten. In crossing the 
Ineboli road we almost ran 
into a timber cart which 
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had halted for repairs, and 
had to make a detour on 
hands and knees to avoid it, 
This first night was otherwise 
without incident, except for a 
nerve-racking chorus of dogs 
which began whenever we 
approached a village or farm. 
The going was continually up 
or down hill, and twice we had 
to remove our puttees and boots 
to cross streams. Our packs 
proved too heavy, and frequent 
halts for rest were necessary. 
The result was that we did 
not cover as great a distance 
as we had hoped to do. We 
calculated that we had come 
ten miles, but subsequent events 
showed that this estimate was 
optimistic. A map which we 
possessed, though it gave us 
the general direction to follow, 
was on too small a scale to give 
us any help whatever in find- 
ing the way or locating our 
position — especially as the 
smaller rivers were marked 
as unsurveyed. 

When dawn came we could 
see no satisfactory cover in 
which to hide till evening, 
and we had to make ourselves 
as inconspicuous as possible in 
& somewhat open pine wood 
not far from a village. Dur- 
ing the day one of us kept a 
look-out while the other three 
slept. As our experience of 
the previous night had shown 
us that our loads were too 
heavy we did not stint our- 
selves in the way of food. 

During the afternoon a dog 
was heard barking close at 
hand, and a minute later we 
were horrified to see a boy 
watching us. He made off as 
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soon as he found he was ob- 
served, and we lost no time 
in changing our hiding-place 
to another part of the wood. 
We feared that the whole 
wood might be searched, but 
nothing further happened; on 
this, as on subsequent occa- 
sions when we were seen by 
the country people, we over- 
estimated the interest we 
aroused, 

Before resuming our journey 
that evening we lightened our 
packs by throwing away all 
we had not eaten of tinned 
meat and cheese, together with 
two-thirds of the dried meat. 
We kept going most of the 
night, and were lucky to find 
tracks for the greater part of 
the way; but practically the 
whole route. was up or down 
hill, and part of it lay through 
thick undergrowth which made 
progress very slow and fatigu- 
ing. We again crossed two 
streams,and had a most welcome 
bathe, At 3 A.M. we were tired 
out, and after filling our water- 
bottles we decided to lie up 
in a small wood which we 
could see on the summit of 
a hill, This made an excellent 
hiding-place, and we found it 
safe to light a fire towards 
evening and make a stew 
with some of the meat and 
some maize which we had 
picked during the night. No- 
body was seen that day, but 
we heard a man cutting wood 
not far away from us. 

' We left the wood at 6 P.M, 
and asthe wild and mountainous 
country seemed deserted we 
walked for about an hour in 
daylight, steering always east- 
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wards, so far as possible, by aid 
of our compasses, The twilight 
we spent in a corn-field, filling 
our pockets with wheat. Our 
water - bottles were empty, 
and when darkness fell we 
endeavoured to reach a stream 
which we could hear in the 
valley below us. The descent 
was difficult, and S., who was 
leading, slipped and cut his leg 
rather badly. We pushed on, 
however, down a rocky gully, 
being obliged to light the candle 
at times to avoid breaking our 
necks; but all our labour was 
wasted, for we reached a point 
where there was a sheer drop 
of at least a hundred feet. 
There was nothing for it but 
to retrace our steps. T. took 
the lead, and showed wonderful 
energy and resource in extri- 
cating us. from an awkward 
situation. We failed to find 
water that night, and at 1 a.m. 
lay down on the hillside, very 
thirsty and thoroughly wornout, 
although we had only covered a 
short distance. We wereseveral 
thousand feet up, and with 
only the sail as a covering 
were rather cold and miserable 
till dawn. On this and on 
other nights we lay touching 
one another in our efforts to 
keep warm, and there was no 
competition for the outside 
places. 

When daylight came we had 
no difficulty in getting down 
to the stream, and we found 
a delightful camping-place in 
a rocky gorge, well away from 
any road or house, and sur- 
rounded by scenery almost 
Alpine in character. During 
the day we husked and boiled 
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the wheat we had picked, B, 
fished while the rest of us 
slept, but he had no luck. 

In the evening we continued 
our journey, making our way 
through the gorge and up on 
to the hillside. We covered 
about twelve miles that night, 
the last four being through a 
pine forest. T. was unwell, 
and only kept going with 
great difficulty. A good many 
dogs in farmhouses barked at 
us as we passed, but the oc- 
cupants did not turn out to 
inspect us. At 3 AM. we 
bivouacked for the day in 
the forest, but ants worried 
us and we got little sleep. 
We had picked nothing during 
the night, and were on short 
rations. 

An hour before sunset we 
left the forest, and though we 
were rather hungry we accom- 
plished that night the best 
march of the whole trek, in spite 
of the continued indisposition 
of T., who was in much pain 
but gamely carried on. We 
found tracks for most of the 
way, and the gradients were, 
for a change, fairly easy, but 
part of the route lay across 
plough and was very trying. 
About midnight we passed 
through a farm, and were 
pursued by several dogs bark- 
ing loudly, but a man appeared 
and obligingly called them off! 
Our fezes probably saved us 
from detection. During the 
night we spent an hour pick- 
ing the ears from a stack of 
wheat. A little later we found 
a field with maize, marrows, 
and French beans growing 
together, and helped ourselves 
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freely. We estimated that we 
had covered fifteen miles when 
we lay down at 3 A.M. by the 
roadside, 

Our intention was to push 
on to a hiding-place at the 
first streak of dawn, but we 
did not wake till after sunrise, 
and had to make a hurried 
bee-line for a wood on a hillside 
close at hand, After a further 
couple of hours’ sleep here, we 
descended to an almost dry 
river-bed, narrowly escaping 
detection by a gendarme who 
crossed our path a hundred 
yards ahead of us, We found 
a gully with water in it and 
spent a comfortable day, the 
beans and maize providing us 
with a couple of much-needed 
substantial meals. 

T. was still in great pain, and 
we decided to take a complete 
night’s rest and remain where 
we lay till the following evening. 
All of us were the better for 
this halt, though we found the 
mosquitoes troublesome. When 
we left the gully we marched 
for two hours by a good track 
along the river-bed, but then 
we lost the path and failed to 
find another. Wewandered into 
several farms and seemed to 
rouse all the dogs for miles 
around, but nobody came out 
to see who was disturbing them. 
We again filled our pockets 
with beans. Finally, we found 
ourselves in a pine forest, and 
progress being impossible in 
darkness we lay down at 
12.30. 

At 415 a.M., just after dawn, 
we resumed our march and 
went on for about three hours 
through forest and sorub which 
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provided good cover. The 
country then became more open, 
and being tired of groping our 
way at night we pushed on 
past villages and farms without 
attempting to avoid observa- 
tion. A few of the people 
working in the fields must have 
seen us, but they made no 
attempt to stop or follow us. 
An old man whom we suddenly 
came upon in a wood seemed 
not less anxious to get out of 
our way than we were to keep 
out of his. We halted for the 
afternoon and cooked part of 
our store of beans and marrows. 
In the evening we marched for 
three hours along a rocky gorge, 
putting up a fox on the way. 
We searched a water-mill for 
flour, but all had been removed. 
We bivouacked for the night, 
but were so cold that we slept 
very little. 

Next morning, August 16, 
after a stiff climb, we reached 
the cliff above the right bank 
of the river Geuk Irmak, a 
tributary of the Kizil Irmak. 
We reckoned that we had 
reached a point more than 
half-way between Kastamuni 
and Bafra, and the sight of the 
river put fresh life into us. 
We were determined now to 
abandon cross-country travel- 
ling and to follow the Kasta- 
muni-Sinope road down the 
valley, be the risk of meeting 
gendarmes what it might. Our 
progress had been so slow that 
if we continued our policy of 


‘ avoiding roads we could not 


hope to reach Bafra before our 
food gave out. As a matter of 
fact, we were even farther from 
Bafra than we thought, and 
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had not yet covered half the 
distance. 

The day was spent in a wood 
on the hillside, and at 6.30 P.M. 
we descended to the river. We 
took off our puttees, boots, and 
socks, and resumed them on the 
farther bank, only to find that 
there was another channel, 
After we had repeated the 
operation our boots got satu- 
rated while we crossed some 
irrigated fields, and finally we 
had to doff them a third time 
on account of an irrigation 
canal, 

It was 11 P.M. before we 
reached the road, which runs 
eastwards down the valley. 
We pushed along it, but had 
not gone far when we ran into 
&@ man on a pony and two boys 
on donkeys driving cattle. In 
the darkness we imagined they 
might be gendarmes, and en- 
deavoured to take cover by the 
roadside, but two of us failed 
to get out of sight in time, and 
the man dismounted and asked 
who we were. We said we 
were Germans, but he shook his 
head and said we were prison- 
ers of war. However, with 
typically Turkish indifference, 
he made no attempt to detain 
us, and we continued our march, 
wondering how long it would 
be before we had a detachment 
of gendarmes on our track. 
The valley seemed to be fairly 
populous, and well cultivated, 
chiefly for wheat, barley, rice, 
and beans. The trees are 
mainly oak, poplar, and walnut. 
After resting from one to four 
4M., during which time we 
were much worried by mosqui- 
toes, we went on along the 


road, which crossed the river 
by a bridge. As soon as we 
reached the right bank we left 
the road and lay up till evening 
in a wood not far from the 
river, The valley, which was 
at a much lower altitude than 
Kastamuni, was infested with 
mosquitoes and flies. We passed 
@ very unpleasant day in the 
damp heat, and got little sleep. 
Worst of all, no vegetables had 
been forthcoming during the 
night’s march, and we had to 
be content with a ration of three 
biscuits each for the whole day, 
with cocoa for breakfast and 
soup for dinner. 

At six o’clock in the evening 
we returned to the river, and 
collected some maize and mar- 
rows from the fields close to 
it. The marrows were an irk- 
some addition to our packs, and 
we registered a vow that in 
future we would not pick any 
at the beginning of a march. 
Resuming our journey along 
the road we walked till mid- 
night and reached a large 
village where a number of 
people were still in the streets. 
We went boldly past them, and 
they took no notice of us, but 
we could not find a way through, 
We dared not make inquiries, 
and eventually lay down in 4 
field till dawn. 

It seemed dangerous to go 
through the village in daylight, 
and we made a detour on to 
a hill above it, eating raw 
marrows on the way. This 
was another very uncomfort- 
able day, for we got little shade 
in the morning, and a thunder- 
storm wet us to the skin in the 
afternoon, 
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At 6 P.M. we resumed our 
march, making for a town 
which we saw down the valley, 
and which we imagined was a 
place marked as Duraghan on 
our map. We reached the out- 
skirts of the town and made 
our way round it, but we failed 
to find a road on the other 
side. Welay down at midnight 
for a miserable two hours; it 
was a cold night, our clothes 
were not yet dry, and T. had 
a touch of fever. When we 
went on again we wandered 
into a farm enclosure where 
several dogs started barking. 
A round was fired from a gun, 
but the charge came nowhere 
near us and we were not 
challenged. This was not our 
last experience of these single 
shots, Perhaps it is a custom 
in Turkish villages to fire a 
shot into the air when the dogs 
bark loudly at night, as a warn- 
ing to marauders what they 
may expect. 

During the night 8. mislaid 
his uniform cap, and he was 
compelled to wear his fez on 
all occasions in future. 

When dawn broke we were 
still unable to find a road. 
We had now been eleven nights 
away from Kastamuni, and 
feeling weary and somewhat 
dispirited by our slow progress 
we decided to ask the way and 
get a meal, if possible. At the 
first farm at which we applied 
the people looked half-starved, 
and could do nothing to help 
us, but they directed us to an 
adjoining village. Here the 
headman met us, and con- 
ducted us ceremoniously to his 
house, §, could make himself 
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understood in Turkish, and ex- 
plained that we were Germans 
engaged in making a map of 
the country. We produced our 
passport, and the headman, who 
could not read, seemed to be 
quite satisfied with it and with 
our story. He swept out the 
guest-room,spread a carpet, and 
gave us a meal in Turkish 
fashion, everybody squatting 
round a low table and dipping 
his spoon into a common dish. 
Coffee, pears, a sort of porridge, 
cucumbers and milk, and a 
mixture made of flour and 
milk, were served in succession, 
along with quantities of chu- 
patties (unleavened bread in 
the form of pancakes). It was 
not luxurious food, but it was 
plentiful, and we all ate more 
at a sitting than we had eaten 
during a whole day for more 
than a week. We paid our 
host 50 piastres (= 8s, 4d.), and 
gave him a cigarette, which we 
assured him was made of the 
best German tobacco. 

Our conversation with our 
host was not less enjoyable 
than his food. He told us that 
he was a chaoush (sergeant) in 
the Turkish army, and had 
fought against the English in 
the Dardanelles! He had been 
wounded there and was now 
on a year’s leave. His attitude 
to the war, like that of most 
Turks with whom we spoke, 
seemed apathetic, He asked 
many questions, and when he 
put one which was too awkward 


‘to answer—for instance, what 


weapons we possessed—S. had 
to pretend not to understand. 
Our rucksacks aroused his curi- 
osity, and we told him that 
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the sail which we carried was 
a tent. 

When we came to discuss 
our route we were sadly dis- 
appointed to find that the 
town passed during the pre- 
vious night, which we thought 
was Duraghan, was really 
Boiabad, at least 15 miles 
farther up the valley. Evi- 
dently we had over-estimated 
our progress during the first 
few days. We were still nearly 
60 miles from Bafra in a 


straight line, and at least 100. 


miles by our proposed route 
along the valleys of the Geuk 
Irmak and Kizil Irmak. 

About ten o’clock our host 
set us on a track which would 
lead us, he said, to the 
Dauraghan road, and we parted 
in most friendly fashion. To 
reach the road we had to ford 
the Geuk Irmak, and in a field 
on the other side we secured 
some blackberries and onions. 
We then ascended an empty 
stream-bed, and reached the 
top after a tiring march, 
only to find that we had 
missed the road to Duraghan. 
We bivouacked for the after- 
noon, made tea, and reviewed 
our position. 

We were all weary of night 
marches, and there seemed 
little prospect of getting ade- 
quate rest during the daytime 
in the damp heat of the 
fever-stricken valley. Food 
was at a low ebb, and we 
could not hope to bluff the 
inhabitants for an indefinite 

iod on a main route pre- 
sumably patrolled by gen- 
darmes. Our boots were giv- 
ing trouble, and would hardly 
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last for another 100 miles of 
night work, even on main roads, 
which in Turkey are covered 
with loose stones. On the 
other hand, our map showed 
us that the nearest point on 
the coast was less than thirty 
miles away to the north-east, 
across the nameless mountain 
range which screens the Black 
Sea from the interior of Ana- 
tolia. The sea was anirresistible 
attraction, and we resolved to 
leave the road and strike for 
it, even though this involved a 
repetition of the hill-climbing 
we had found so trying in the 
early days of the trek. We 
decided to travel openly in 
daylight, asking our way, and 
getting food at farms when- 
ever we could. 

We started on our new route 
at 430 P.M. the same day, 
August 19. Within a quar- 
ter of an hour we reached a 
tiny village, where we made 
inquiries and were placed on 
the road to Telkelik, a small 
town marked on our map as 
midway on a direct line to the 
coast. Before we went on, a 
charming dame who seemed to 
rule the village provided us 
with an excellent meal of vege- 
tables, plums, chupatties, and 
yoghourt (curds), and she sold 
us more food for our journey. 
She said she had seen us at 
Kastamuni, but whether she 
credited our story that we were 
Germans or knew us for what 
we were, we did not stop to 
inquire. We were being eyed 
rather suspiciously by an old 
man who came up during the 
conversation. 

On leaving the village we 
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were intercepted by another 
old man, who sold us apples. 
Our march was continued up‘a 
valley through most beautiful 
country. Dozens of people saw 
us, and one party having a meal 
by the roadside asked us to 
wait for them, but we pleaded 
urgent business and pushed on 
till 8 P.M., when we bivouacked 
in a rocky gorge. It had been 
a great day and we felt encour- 
aged by the initial success of our 
new policy; to travel openly 
in the sunshine and get a good 
night’s rest was a much more 
satisfactory way of covering 
the ground than our former 
furtive methods. 

Next morning we started at 
5.30 and marched for five hours, 
climbing all the time and pass- 
ing through magnificent scen- 
ery as we threaded gorge after 
gorge. Several times at the 
junction of two streams we did 
not know which to follow, and 
actually we went a good deal 
out of our course. To attempt 
to find the way at night would 
have been hopeless. At 10.30 
our path brought us to a water- 
trough, and here we halted till 
evening, well satisfied with the 
progress we were making to- 
wards the sea. We shaved for 
the first time for six days, 
and cooked the onions we had 
picked on the previous day. 
While we were so engaged a 
man on horseback, who looked 
like a gendarme, passed down 
the path, but luckily he did 
not see us. 
went on, still ascending, to a 
village, where we had another 
meal and bought flour and 
butter for the road. The wo- 
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man who supplied us was a 
Greek, who said she had been 
exiled from Kastamuni a fort- 
night before, but she seemed to 
accept our statement that we 
were Germans. On leaving 
this village we pushed on to 
another near the top of the 
watershed, at a height, as we 
have since ascertained, of over 
4000 feet above sea-level, 

It was now getting dark, 
and as a cold and rainy night 
seemed probable we decided to 
seek shelter under cover. Only 
one man could be found in the 
village, and he said he was only 
passing through it, He de- 
clared that all the men were 
away, and that the women of 
the village would not allow us 
to spend thenight there. How- 
ever, after much argument a 
display of cash overcame oppo- 
sition, and we were taken toa 
log hut which appeared to be 
the village rest-house. We had 
never expected, when we left 
Kastamuni, to put up at a 
d&k bungalow on our way 
to the sea! A fire was soon 
blazing on the hearth and 
sleeping mats spread. Sup- 
per consisted of sour milk, 
flour boiled in milk, chupatties, 
and treacle. Afterwards we 
were visited by a number of 
men, who were, after all, forth- 
coming from the village. None 
of them seemed to doubt our 
story, although they included 
a soldier who had recently ar- 
rived from Constantinople on 
leave and had probably passed 
through Kastamuni. Wespent - 
a cosy night, but so, unforbtu- 
nately, did a number of tiny 
bedfellows. 
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Chupatties, butter, and 
treacle were supplied us for 
breakfast at daybreak next 
morning, and we bought more 
of the same for the road. We 
left at six o’clock, and were 
glad when we were clear of the 
village, for bluff, though amus- 
ing, was dangerous. A man 
came with us for part of the 
way to point out the road. At 
8.30 we reached the outskirts 
of Telkelik, but of course we 
steered north-east for the coast 
without entering the town, 
During the morning we bought 
some eggs at a farmhouse. 

We were now on the north 
side of the watershed, and at 
9.30 A.M. we saw the Black 
Sea—only forty-one hours after 
we had decided to strike for it. 
Xenophon’s Ten Thousand can 
scarcely have been more elated 
when they sighted the same 
sea two or three hundred miles 
farther east. At 10 o'clock 
we bivouacked in a pine wood, 
and after a breakfast of but- 
tered eggs proceeded to make 
about a dozen pounds of bis- 
cuits from the flour we had 
bought on the previous day, 
mixed with some butter and 
eggs and our last tin of con- 
densed milk, We endeavoured 
to make an oven in the ground 
with some flat stones which 
we found, but the fire cracked 
them, and we had to be content 
with frying the biscuits. They 
were really only glorified chu- 
patties, but they gave us a fresh 


‘lease. of life. We resumed our 


journey at five o’clock, and 
marched for three hours through 
very beautiful country, well 
wooded with oak, arbutus, and 








myrtle. After picking some 
very poor plums and pears by 
the roadside we spent the night 
luxuriously on piles of bracken 
in a wood. 

Next day, August 22, we 
started at 5 AM, and after 
crossing a deep gorge, with 
much stiff climbing, we pushed 
on to within about three miles 
of the coast, aiming for a point 
where we could command a 
good view of the beach. As 
soon as we got within sight of 
the sea we were glad to notice 
four boats of about three tons 
each sailing within two miles 
of the shore. There was evi- 
dently no truth in the state- 
ment made by some persons in 
Kastamuni that the use of 
boats had been stopped for fear 
of the Russians. At 9.30 we 
halted in a wood, and after 
cooking some beans which we 
had gathered during the morn- 
ing we set to work to sew the 
two pieces of our sail together 
and to cut a handle for our 
axe-head. An hour before sun- 
set we left the wood and 
descended to within a few 
yards of the beach, at a point 
some twenty miles south-east 
of Sinope. Several people in 
and around farms saw us but 
took no notice, 

Just before dark a large 
rowing-boat pulled in to the 
shore about five hundred yards 
to the east of us. We watched 
it being dragged up on the 
beach, and came to the conclu- 
sion that it was much too heavy 
for us to get back into the 
water. We decided to postpone 
further action till the morning. 
We reckoned that during the 
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fourteen days of our journey 
from Kastamuni we had covered 
about two hundred miles. We 
were destined to walk almost as 
much again before we eventu- 
ally embarked. 

The lowness of our foed 
stock and T.’s continued in- 
disposition made us anxious to 
secure a boat without delay, 
and at dawn next morning we 
descended to the beach and 
walked east along it. This 
proved a fatal mistake. We 
had not gone far when we ran 
into a soldier, who was evi- 
dently guarding the rowing- 
boat and various other boats 
near it, and who was hidden 
from view in a sort of boat- 
house until we were close to 
him. He did not stop us at 
first, but after we had walked 
on a short distance he followed 
us and said that his chaoush 
(sergeant) wished to see us. It 
had been arranged that if we 
were challenged, S., whose 
knowledge of Turkish was in- 
valuable to us, should pose as 
the German officer mentioned 
in the passport, and he went 
back to interview the chaoush 
while we sat down on the 
beach. Before long, however, 
two other soldiers came up and 
we all had to return to the 
military post, where we found 
a guard of about ten men, to- 
gether with a patrol of several 
gendarmes, The place was 
called Koussafa. The chaoush 


listened to 8.’s story, and of. 


course we did our best to back 
it up by saluting S. and carry- 
ing his rucksack, but we could 
not gather from the chaoush’s 
attitude whether he suspected 
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our identity or not. Thinking 
it desirable to explain our pre- 
sence on the beach, we told him 
that we wished to hire a boat to 
take us eastwards to Samsoun, 
and we asked him to negotiate 
a passage for us with the owner 
of a sailing-boat which was an- 
chored close to the shore. To 
this proposal the chaoush replied 
that he must get permission 
from the officer commanding 
the gendarmerie in the town of 
Jerse, which lay six miles to 
the north along the coast. At 
first he proposed to send a 
messenger with a letter, but he 
seemed to get gradually more 
and more suspicious of us, and 
at last he announced that we 
must all accompany him to 
Jerse to see the officer. We 
said we could not spare the 
time and must proceed on our 
way, but he would take no 
refusal and turned out the 
guard to make it plain that we 
must obey, 

It was arranged for the 
sailing-boat already mentioned, 
which had a crew of five, to 
take us to Jerse, and in it we 
embarked with the chaoush 
and two soldiers, all carrying 
rifles, Before we left we were 
given food, for which we paid. 
The voyage ocoupied over two 
hours, rowing being necessary 
for most of the way. During 
the journey we saw several 
boats on or near the beach 
which would have suited us 
admirably and were appar- 
ently unguarded, and we 
cursed the fate which made 
us turn to the right instead of 
to the left when we reached © 
the shore that morning. We 
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had little doubt that we could 
have secured a boat if we had 
not stumbled on the soldier, 
On our arrival at Jerse (the 
ancient Carusa), S. went off 
with the chaoush and one 
soldier to interview the gen- 
darme officer, while the rest 
of us remained in the boat. 
A small crowd collected, the 
men being tall and fair, with 
nothing Mongolian in their 
features—a contrast to the 
people of the interior. We 


were closely scrutinised by. 


the crew of a government 
vessel lying at the same jetty, 
one of whom was heard to say, 
“They are not Germans, but 
English.” After about half an 
hour two gendarmes arrived 
and told us to accompany 
them. We were taken to the 
gendarme station and asked 
our names, and of course we 
gave German ones. After a 
long interval T. was taken off 
to another building. On his 
return he told us that he 
had seen the Kaimakam (the 
commandant of the town), 
who evidently suspected who 
we were, and had asked T. to 
speak German through a tele- 
phone to a German at Sinope. 
T. knew only a few words of 
the language, and had to pre- 
tend that the telephone was 
out of order. Shortly after- 
wards all three of us were 
taken before the Kaimakam. 
Here we found §., and after a 
hurried consultation we agreed 
that the game was up. With- 
out more ado we admitted that 
we were English officers, and 
the Kaimakam bowed and 
smiled, as much as to say that 
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he knew it. S. told us that he 
had succeeded in bluffing the 
gendarme officer, who had been 
on the point of escorting him 
back te the jetty when they 
ran across a Turkish naval 
lieutenant. This officer gave 
S. tea, but insisted on taking 
him before the Kaimakam, 
who identified him by the 
description which had been 
circulated from Kastamuni. 
The chaoush also now said 
that he had seen two of us at 
Kastamuni, but we are not 
sure whether he had really 
recognised us on the beach that 
morning. There was nothing 
for us to do but to smile and 
try to look pleasant. However 
bitter might be the moment, 
we had at any rate enjoyed a 
good run for our money. 

The Kaimakam, a civilian, 
was politeness itself, and gave 
us cigarettes. He told us 
that we should be sent to 
Sinope, fifteen miles away to 
the north, the principal naval 
arsenal of the Turks in the 
Black Sea, and the scene of 
the destruction of their fleet 
by the Russians in 1853. The 
town contains an immense 
jail, to which, no doubt, we 
were to be consigned. We 
were taken into another room 
to be searched, but only our 
compasses, §.’s and B.’s diaries, 
the Turkish map, and a 
few tea tabloids which the 
Kaimakam pocketed, were taken 
from us. Our fezes, the other 
maps, and K.’s diary escaped 
observation. The passport was, 
of course, confiscated, and the 
Kaimakam said there were one 
or two mistakes in it. 
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When we were taken back 
to the gendarme station we 
were allowed to buy food, in- 
cluding a small loaf which cost 
15 piastres (= 2s. 6d.). Daring 
the afternoon the gendarme 
officer whom S. had succeeded 
in bluffing came to see us. His 
temper had evidently been up- 
set by the trick played on him, 
and he ordered his men to put 
handouffs on us. The order 
was on the point of being 
executed, in spite of our pro- 
tests, when the Kaimakam 
arrived and at once cancelled 
it. He had come to take from 
us part of our money, and he 
gave a receipt for the sum we 
handed over. 

We were now placed in a 
sort of cell, probably by order 
of the gendarme officer, bat 
the Kaimakam again inter- 
vened on our behalf and 
ordered that we be given a 
much more comfortable room 
which was cleared for us. In 
the evening he paid us another 
visit, and after giving us chairs 
and handing round cigarettes 
he proceeded to question us as 
to our reasons for trying to 
escape and our experiences 
daring the attempt. He re- 
corded our answers with the 
assistance of a Turk who had 
served in the American Navy 
and spoke English. At the 
end of the interview the Kai- 
makam informed us that the 
Vali of Kastamuni (the gov- 
ernor of the province) had 
telegraphed for us to be sent 
back to that place at once, 
instead of to Sinope, and we 
should leave next day. We 
should have to traverse the 
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same range of mountains that 
we had crossed on our way 
to the sea, but this time, 
of course, we should go by 
road. The Kaimakam gave 
an order that we were to 
receive the military ration of 
bread and be allowed to buy 
other food. We spent the 
night in the same room, closely 
guarded by sentries on the 
landing, who came in to inspect 
us at intervals, and by others 
in the street outside our 
window. Our waking hours 
were devoted to unprofit- 
able speculations regarding 
the number of months we 
should spend in jail as a 
punishment for trying to 
escape, and the chances of 
ever getting the kit we had 
left in Kastamuni restored 
to us, 

Next day we were allowed 
to visit the bazaar to buy 
food for our journey. It was 
market-day and we were 
followed by a small crowd, 
who were curious but quite 
civil. At noon we were given 
the order ‘‘Haidi” (March). 
This was a particularly un- 
pleasant hour at which to start 
on a long journey in summer, 
but we were agreeably sur- 
prised to find that a donkey 
was provided for our ruck- 
sacks and water - bottles —a 
luxury which runaway pris- 
oners of war, who had been 
carrying these things on their 


_backs for over a fortnight, had 


really no right to expect. The 
authorities were taking no 
risks, and sent a guard of no 
less than nine soldiers with us, 
commanded by the chaoush 
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who had stopped us on the 
beach the previous morning. 
He was very pleased with 
himself, and had — evidently 
gained much kudos by the 
capture. We were also accom- 
panied by the Kaimakam’s 
clerk on horseback. Seeing 
‘one of us with a small knife, 
he officiously ordered it to be 
taken away during the march, 
but it was given back in the 
evening. 

Instead of taking the direct 
road south-west to Kastamuni, 
we were marched north along 
the coast to some barracks on 
the Sinope-Kastamuni road, 
where we were to spend the 
first night. T. was still far 
from well, and the guard, 
with great consideration, al- 
lowed us frequent halts, so 
that we took five hours to 
cover the nine miles of the 
journey. On the road we 
passed the village of Shakir 
Ogly, with the ruins of a 
large saw-mill which had been 
destroyed by the guns of a 
Russian warship a few weeks 
before. 

The barracks were built of 
wood, and had apparently been 
erected since the war as head- 
quarters for the regiment find- 
ing guards along the coast. 
They were much cleaner than 
the ordinary Turkish barracks. 
We were placed in a small 
room of the officers’ quarters 
and allowed to cook food in 
the officers’ kitchen. A ration 
of cooked French beans and 
of bread was given tous. The 
latter was made of maize and 
was very nasty. A cobbler 
who presented himself did 
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some much-needed yes to 


our boots; and in the light 
of subsequent events he was 
a godsend. We were very 
closely guarded day and night, 
one sentry standing in the 
passage outside our room and 
another outside each window, 
The commandant at the bar- 
racks was a yuzbashi (captain). 
He promised to get a doctor 
from the German wireless 
station (half an hour away) 
to see T. We were visited 
in the evening by a German 
soldier from the same place, 
He had served one and a half 
years on the French front and 
one and a half years in Turkey, 
and seemed miserably home- 
sick. 

Next day we were allowed 
to visit a shop near the bar- 
racks to buy food. A ration 
of bread was issued to us—this 
time wheaten bread. Appar- 
ently we were now getting 
officers’ bread, whereas the 
maize bread was the soldiers’ 
ration. We thought ourselves 
lucky that the latter was not 
considered good enough for us, 
With the bread we received 
a small quantity of cooked 
French beans, and when we 
asked for more we discovered, 
to our embarrassment, that 
the issue, as well as that of 
the previous day, was gener- 
ously made by the officers out 
of their own supply. 

During the day we were 
visited by a number of Turkish 
officers, naval and military, and 
in fact held a sort of reception. 
They discussed the progress 
of the war eagerly, but they 
would not believe that Bagdad 
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was in British hands. In the 
road outside the barracks we 
met five German soldiers from 
the wireless station driving in 
a waggonette down to the sea 
for a bathe. Nothing came of 
the promised visit from a 
German doctor. 

On the following morning 
we started on the journey 
to Kastamuni, which was ex- 
pected to take a week. Five 
half-pound wheaten loaves, 
which we were told had to 
last for that period, were 
issued to each of us. T. 
was still unwell, and a pony 
was provided for him to ride, 
the twenty loaves being also 
placed upon it. The rest of 
us had to walk, and, at the 
outset, to hump our own ruck- 
sacks. Shortly after leaving 
the barracks we overtook two 
donkeys. We strongly sus- 
pected that these had been 
provided for us, but they were 

‘loaded with our escort’s kit and 
with a large quantity of tobacco 
(probably contraband) which 
they were carrying to Kasta- 
muni to sell, The escort again 
numbered nine—different men 
from those who had brought 
us from Jerse. One of them 
was without a uniform—a 
condition not uncommon in 
the Turkish army. The 
chaoush who was in command 
was at first insolent about the 
donkeys, but gradually became 
more amiable, and during the 
day he commandeered a pony 
in one of the villages through 
which we. passed and loaded 
our rucksacks and water-bottles 
upon it. He also secured a 
pony for himself, and we had 
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a long halt while it was being 
shod. Shortly after leaving 
the barracks we passed the 
German wireless station, which 
is about ten miles inland 
from Sinope. Our road then 
ascended the valley of the 
Chobanlar Chai, keeping close 
to the stream and passing 
through a thickly - wooded 
mountain district with many 
villages. Numerous halts were 
made to buy more tobacco and 
te cook food, and we made 
slow progress that day. 

At 7.15 in the evening we 
reached a small village -and 
occupied an empty house for 
the night. The soldiers were 
evidently accustomed to make 
villagers. work for their com- 
fort, and a fire was soon 
blazing on the hearth. It 
was kept going till daybreak, 
and as there was practically 
no ventilation, and our guard 
insisted on sharing the room 
with us, the atmosphere was 
not pleasant. We bought food 
and cooked our own supper, 
and bedding was _ provided 
for T. We hoped that we 
might get a chance of giving 
our escort the slip during the 
night, but two of them put 
this quite out of the question 
by keeping awake and talk- 
ing until dawn. Escape was, 
however, nearer than we 
dreamed. 

Next morning, August 27, 
we resumed our weary march 
back into captivity at six 
o'clock, and continued to 
ascend the valley. Elms, birch, 
beech, and sycamore gradually 
gave place to pine trees. Short- 
ly after nine — when 
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we were on a lonely stretch of 
road not far from the top 
of the watershed, at a height 
of about 4000 feet above sea- 
level, the incredible happened. 
Shouts of “Askar! askar!” 
(Soldier ! soldier!) were heard, 
and several men concealed in 
a wood on the near side of 
the road suddenly opened rapid 
fire on our escort at a range 
of a few yards. We felt that 
with bullets flying the road 
was no place for us, and as a 
steep bank barred escape on 
the other side we dived into 
the wood—except T., who was 
on his pony. The battle lasted 
less than a minute, and was 
an unequal contest, for the 
soldiers had apparently omitted 
the precaution of loading their 
rifles. As soon as the firing 
ceased B. and K. came back 
on to the road, to find one 
of our guard (the man who 
had no uniform) lying dead, 
two others wounded (one in 
the stomach and one in the 
foot and hand), and the re- 
mainder, including the chaoush, 
standing meekly in a group 
minus their rifles. Our escort 
of nine had surrendered with- 
out firing a shot. 

Our rescuers, one of whom 
embraced T, as the latter dis- 
mounted, turned out to be only 
four in number, two young 
men and two middle-aged, all 
respectably dressed, with bash- 
lukg (cap and comforter com- 
bined) on their heads. S. did 
not reappear from the wood, 
but B. had sufficient knowledge 
of Turkish to interview the 
leader. He explained that his 
name was Bighar Bey, and 
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that he and his comrades had 
heard from a gendarme of our 
recapture and had come to 
resoue us. One of them was 
an Armenian and the others 
Circassian Mussulmans. As 
far as we could understand 
them, they and a number of 
other rebels whom they called 
arkadash (comrades) were pre- 
paring to leave the country 
by boat and make their way 
to the Russians. They hoped 
to embark in four days’ time, 
and invited us to accompany 
them. Bighar knew a few 
words of French, and said 
to us, not inappropriately, 
‘‘ Allons, enfants de la patrie,” 

Before we considered this 
proposal it was necessary to 
look for S., who had not been 
seen since the firing began. 
We went up and down the 
road shouting for him, and our 
rescuers made the soldiers do 
the same, but instead of wait- 
ing for the result of the fight 
he had evidently supposed 
that the men in the wood 
were common brigands, and 
had seized the opportunity to 
get clear away. Though we 
stayed on the road for an 
hour we never saw him again. 
The remaining three of us 
were faced with the alterna- 
tives of following his ex- 
ample, or tamely going back 
into captivity with our dis- 
armed escort, or joining our 
rescuers. The last course 
obviously offered the best 
chance of getting out of the 
country, for the rebels would 
be hanged if they were caught 
and were not likely to stick at 
much in order to effect their 
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escape. There was some dis- 
cussion as to what might be 
our fate if we were recaptured 
in such company, but event- 
ually we all came round to the 
view that the chance was too 

to be missed, and we 
placed ourselves at the disposal 
of our rescuers, very much 
regretting that S. was not 
there to do the same. 

Bighar Bey, the leader of 
the party, told us afterwards 
that he had lived chiefly in 
Constantinople, and had been 
condemned to ten years’ penal 
servitude for his complicity in 
the assassination of Mahomed 
Shevket Pasha, the Grand 
Vizier, in 1913. The sen- 
tence had been commuted to 
banishment to Sinope, and 
early in 1917, finding that 
his propaganda against Enver 
Pasha had made that place 
teo hot to hold him, he had 
taken to the mountains and 
become an outlaw. During 
the last five months he and 
his followers, whose reason 
for joining him was probably 
their desire to avoid military 
service on behalf of a cause 
which they detested, had 
on several occasions been in 
conflict with gendarmes, and 
had rescued a number of men 
taken prisoner for deserting 
from the army. All the 
“oomrades” had lived in the 
neighbourhood of Sinope before 
the war. They were not brig- 
ands at all, but political out- 
laws, some of them being men 
of considerable means. With 


our limited knowledge of the 
language we could not find out 
what their motive was for 
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helping us, but B., who was 
now our chief linguist, conjec- 
tured that they wished to use 
us as a sort of passport into 
Russia. One of them had 
been a bash chaoush (sergeant- 
major) in the Turkish army. 
Our rescuers now tied our 
arms together in order to make 
the soldiers of our escort think 
that we were being led away 
against our will, They took 
away the soldiers’ ammuni- 
tion and four of their rifles, 
and then allowed them to 
proceed on the road towards 
Kastamuni, along with all the 
animals except the pony which 
T. was riding. We wondered 
what sort of a yarn the 
chaoush would spin when he 
reached the nearest gendarme 
station. No doubt he would 
give an elaborate story of a 
severe struggle with a vastly 
superior force. He seemed to 
bear no malice, and said to us 
before he left, “Now you will 
get home.” To which we piously 
replied, “Inshallah” (May it 
be God’s will), Our rescuers led 
us back along the road towards 
Sinope for a few hundred yards, 
and we then followed a track 
to the west of it for about 
half an hour, finally hiding in 
a wood till evening. Our arms 
were, of course, untied as 
soon as we were out of sight 
of the soldiers. We examined 
our friends’ rifles, and found 
that two of them were English 


(captured in the Dardanelles), 


one Russian, and one Turkish. 
They had paid large sums for 
them. 

At twilight three of the four 
men, including Bighar Bey, left 
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us and went south towards 
Beiabad to meet some of the 
“comrades” who would join 
our party, and also, it was 
understood, to collect money 
for the expenses of the journey 
to Russia. We ourselves, with 
the Armenian, started at 
7.30 P.M. to march to a hiding- 
place near the coast. We wore 
our fezes once more, and each 
of us carried one of the rifles 
which had been taken frem the 
soldiers—no light addition te 
our existing load. This night’s 
journey proved the most trying 
we had experienced since we 
left Kastamuni. In spite of 
the darkness our guide hardly 
hesitated once as to the route, 
which lay along rough tracks 
or paths and boulder-strewn 
streams and stream-beds, down 
the valley which we had 
ascended that morning. He 
kept us moving for nine hours 
at a fast pace, with only half 
a dozen halts of five minutes 
each. It was very heavy going, 
and we all took some pretty 
bad tosses, while B. was so 
unlucky as to put his knee 
out and had great difficulty in 
carrying on. The last five 
hours were without a moon. 
Towards dawn we roused a 
number of exceptionally stri- 
dent dogs in a village we passed 
through, and a shot was fired 
in our direction. Our guide 
was very nervous about gen- 
darmes, and we were all very 
glad when, in the last stage of 
fatigue, we reached a hiding- 
place in a wood, and were told 
we were to rest there for the 
day. It was said to be one 
‘hour from the coast. 
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We fell asleep at once, 
but at 7.30 A.M. our guide 
brought us a most welcome 
breakfast of fried eggs, yog- 
hourt, milk, cheese, bread, and 
chupatties, which he had ob- 
tained from a friend at a 
farmhouse close by. We re- 
mained in the wood till after 
sunset, Several people passed 
near us, and one man gave 
us an anxious half-hour by 
picking wild plums only a 
few yards away, but we were 
not discovered, At eight 
o'clock in the evening we 
were taken to a farm (from 
which our breakfast had pro- 
bably come) and were given 
another meal in an orchard. 
A fifteen-year-old boy named 
Aziz, who was to be one of 
the party in the boat, now 
joined us. He was a Cir. 
cassian Mussulman, and like 
our four rescuers carried a 
rifle. At ten o’cleck we went 
on for a quarter of a mile toa 
sleeping-place which had been 
prepared for us in the middle 
of a field of maize. Quilts and 
pillows had been provided by 
a friendly neighbour. During 
the night another Circassian 
joined the party. 

Next day (August 29) our 
guide and Aziz were busy re- 
pairing their bandoliers, and 
we got no meal till one o'clock. 
We wished to pay for our 
food, but all our offers to do 
so were flatly refused by the 
“ comrades,” who said they did 
not wish to be mistaken for 
brigands. Throughout the 
whole period we were with 
them they treated us with the 
most generous hospitality and 
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kindness. The two meals a 
day which they gave us—in 
every case obtained from sym- 

thisers in adjoining farms— 
consisted at this period of vege 
tables, fruit, and chupatties, 
with occasional eggs, butter, 
and milk. The chupatties were 
coarse and dirty, but we were 
lucky to get bread of any sort. 
We had a few tea tabloids left 
and got our friends to make 
tea for us. 

Our bivouac was not as 
secret as could be desired, 
and in the evening we did a 
two hours’ march to a new 
hiding-place in a thick wood, 
also equipped with bedding 
—and with mosquitoes. B.’s 
knee gave him a good deal of 
trouble during the journey, and 
one of our friends carried his 
pack. We passed the German 
wireless station on the way, 
and saw the sea once again in 
the moonlight. A new member 
of the party guided us, and we 
learned from him that a num- 
ber of gendarmes were search- 
ing for us and our rescuers in 
the hills farther south. He 
also brought news that S., 
who had no luck, had been 
recaptured, or had given him- 
self up. 

On September 1, the fifth 
day after our rescue, Bighar 
Bey rejoined us in company 
with a “comrade” from 
Boiabad, All was well, he 
said, but the date for our 
embarkation could not yet be 
fixed, 
able to change our hiding- 
place once again, and in the 
evening we went on to another 
wood some miles away. Bighar, 





It was thought desir- 
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who announced his intention 
of going to England when he 
reaghed Russia, took a lesson 
in English during the march, 
and continued to study the lan- 
guage while we were with him. 

Early next morning «4 
stranger stumbled upon us in 
the wood, but the “comrades ” 
apparently persuaded him that 
it was not to his interest to 
take any notice of what he 
saw. A thunderstorm oceurred 
on this day, but our friends, 
who were always most solicit- 
ous for our comfort, rigged up 
a shelter with our sail and 
the branches of trees, and we 
did not get wet. At eight 
o’clock in the evening we left 
the wood, and after an hour’s 
walk got to cover in a maize 
field belonging to a friendly 
farmer, who was to feed us until 
the time came for embarkation. 
When we reached the vicinity 
of his house we had to wait 
for two hours while he got 
rid of some strangers who had 
come to see him, and it was 
eleven o’clock before he brought 
us food and bedding. He sold 
a sheep to the “comrades,” 
and it was killed the same 
night. We advanced the pur- 
chase price, but Bighar Bey 
insisted on refunding it to us 
a few days later. The farmer 
told us that 200 soldiers had 
come from Kastamuni to 
Sinope on account of the 
events in which we had taken 
part, and that the gendarmes 
also had been reinforced, 

We remained for nearly a 
week close to the house of 
this farmer, who brought us 
eooked food (paid for by 
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our friends) twice a day. 
After one day in the maize 
field we moved to a better 
hiding-place in a wood, and 
were quite comfortable there 
except for the large popula- 
tion in the bedding. From 
the sheep we got the first 
fresh meat we had tasted since 
we left Kastamuni. After it 
was finished (and it lasted less 
than two days) we had to be 
content with stewed vege- 
tables (mainly haricot beans) 
and bread. We asked the 
farmer to get eggs for us, 
but he was evidently as poor 
as a rat and did not like to 
arouse suspicion by buying 
such luxuries, A messenger 
was, however, sent to Sinope on 
our behalf. This town was in 
ancient times the chief Greek 
city on the Black Sea, but 
owing to lack of communica- 
tions with the interior its trade 
is now small. However, our 
emissary managed to obtain 
some playing-cards, tobacco, 
and other articles for which we 
had asked. The cards relieved 
the monotony of the long days, 
and we found that Bighar 
Bey played picquet. Our only 
literature was a copy of St 
John’s gospel—the margin of 
which was used for a diary— 
and a few pages of the Pick- 
wick Papers. 

Before dawn on September 4 
Bighar left us to meet the 
boat owner and make final ar- 
rangements for the voyage, and 
we were left alone with the boy 
Aziz. Wespent the day mend- 
ing our clothes, and were very 
glad to get some of them washed 
by the farmer. At ten o’clock 
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in the evening Bighar re- 
turned in company with one 
of our original rescuers. They 
brought very satisfactory news. 
A sailing-boat of about 3} tons 
had been hired. It was being 
overhauled in Sinope, and would 
be ready on September 7. 
To reach it we should have to 
march for three hours on the 
evening of September 8, and 
could embark the same night. 
There would be thirteen “ com- 
rades” besides ourselves, and a 
crew of five including the cap- 
tain. The boat would make 
for Trebizond (east) or Sebas- 
topol (north), according te the 
direction of the wind. One 
thousand roubles in Russian 
paper money was to be paid to 
the captain when we reached 
the Russians. This money, 
in the form of_hundred-rouble 
notes, had already been ob- 
tained from various friends 
along the Turkish coast in 
exchange for Turkish paper 
money, at the rate of 100 
roublese=£T20. Bighar Bey 
would listen to no suggestion 
from us that we should pay a 
share of the boat hire. 

Next day all the “‘comrades” 
except Bighar dispersed to 
prepare food for the voyage. 
We who were left were con- 
ducted by the farmer to a still 
safer hiding- place, which he 
had made by cutting away the 
undergrowth farther inside the 
wood. Some rain fell during 
the night, and Bighar was 
very energetic and self-sacrific- 
ing at 3 A.M. in fixing up & 
covering over our heads. Sep- 
tember 6, 7, and 8 passed with- 
out incident. 
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Our hope that we should 
embark on the night of Sep- 
tember 8 was not realised. 
Bighar went off at sunset 
to meet the “comrades,” and 
did not return till shortly after 
midnight. He told us we were 
to march at once, and we said 
good-bye to the farmer—and 
to his bedding. Thenceforth 
we slept on the hard ground, 
which was, at any rate, clean, 
Unfortunately, it was too late 
to undo the mischief, and 
though we worked hard for 
several hours every day trying 
to get rid of our late bed- 
fellows and their progeny, they 
continued to flourish until we 
reached Russia and could get 
our clothes boiled. 

Within a short distance of 
our hiding-place we found ten 
“oomrades” assembled, and they 
had with them a pony carrying 
bread, flour, and honey for the 
voyage. Additional bread was 
to be provided by the captain 
of the boat. But instead of 
proceeding to the boat that 
night we walked for about a 
mile, and then hid ourselves 
once again in a wood between 
the Sinope-Kastamuni road 
and the sea. Sentries were now 
posted to give warning of the 
approach of any stranger. 

We learned that on the 
previous morning eight “com- 
rades,” while collecting food 
for the voyage in a village 
some miles farther south, had 


been surrounded by a party of 


gendarmes said to number 
eighty, and had been obliged 
to cut their way out. During 
the fighting one “comrade” 
(the man who had “guided us 
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on August 29) and one gen- 
darme had been killed. It was 
hoped that this affair would 
have the effect of drawing off 
troops and gendarmes from the 
coast to the hills, but subse- 
quent events indicated that it 
had a contrary effect. We 
heard, however, that no less 
than sixty gendarmes were 
guarding S. on his way back 
to Kastamuni. It must have 
been some little consolation to 
him to know that he was keep- 
ing so large a number of the 
enemy employed. 

In our newhiding-place water 
was unobtainable, and our ra- 
tions consisted of a small part 
of the bread provided: for the 
voyage, together with some of 
the honey, the whole of which 
was generously made over to 
the three of us. During the 
day yet another postponement 
of the embarkation was an- 
nounced, and at 7.30 P.M. we 
returned to the rendezvous of 
the previous evening to await — 
the arrival of the fourth of our 
original rescuers. When he 
turned up at midnight the 
party was complete. Apart 
from ourselves there were 
twelve men, all armed with 
rifles and begirt with much 
ammunition in belts and ban- 
doliers. The pony was led by 
an unarmed boy who. was not 
to come with us in the boat. 

We proceeded north at 
one A.M, and covered about 
five miles, keeping at some dis- 
tance from the coast. We lost 
the track and did not reach our 
new hiding-place till 4.45, just 
before daylight. The spot 
chosen was a wood close to 
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the house of a friendly farmer, 
who turned out to show us the 
way. The flour which we had 
brought with us was left at 
another sympathiser’s house to 
be baked, and some cheese was 
obtained from him. He him- 
self was despatched to Sinope to 
ascertain from the boat owner 
that everything was in train 
for embarkation that night. 

When the messenger re- 
turned shortly before dark he 
remained in conference with 
Bighar Bey and the other lead- 
ing members of the party for 
over an hour, and we saw that 
something had gone wrong. 
At length we were told the 
bitter news that the whole 
scheme had to be abandoned. 
The government had ordered 
that all boats for some distance 
east and south of Sinope be 
hauled up on shore and the 
oars and sails removed. It was 
therefore impossible for the 
person from whom we.were to 
hire the boat to fulfil his 
contract. Furthermore, the 
number of men guarding the 
coast had been greatly increased. 
These strict measures were said 
to be inspired by the govern- 
ment’s determination to catch 
the English officers, and it 
seems probable that they were 
prompted by the fight of Sep- 
tember 7 between the “oom- 
rades” and the gendarmes, 
which made it clear that the 
former were still in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sinope. 

In the circumstances we 
thought it only right to offer to 
withdraw from the party and 
give ourselves up, for it was 
possible that the government, 
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having recaptured us, would 
relax its control over boats and 
so make it easier for the “ com- 
rades” to escape. But our 
friends would net listen for a 
moment to any such proposal. 
We and they would eseape or be 
captured together. Although 
no boat was forthcoming from 
Sinope, they had other plans. 
Friends of theirs at various 
points along the coast would 
help to secure another boat, 
and in the meantime would 


‘provide them with food. It 


was proposed to march that 
very night towards Aiandjik, a 
village west of Sinope, where it 
was hoped that the government 
precautions would be less strict. 
Failing Aiandjik, further at- 
tempts would be made east of 
Sinope. 

We took our friends at their 


word and determined to remain © 


in their company, though rather 
pessimistic as to the outcome 
of this decision, and not great- 
ly enticed by the prospect of 
more long night marches, After 
a substantial meal provided 
by a neighbour, we set forth at 
8.30 P.M. and marched steadily 
till 2 a.m., when we bivouacked 
in a wood on the banks of a 
stream, The pony carried our 
rucksacks and what was left of 
the bread and cheese provided 
for the voyage. During the 
journey fences were frequently 
broken down to enable the 
animal to get through, but no 
attempt was made to repair 
them, and our friends had evi- 
dently no very high opinion of 
the detective department of the 
gendarmerie, 

The day passed without in- 
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cident. Bighar Bey, in spite of 
his terrible disappointm ant, was 
tireless in attending to our 
comfort. At 7.30 P.M. we left 
the wood and started on a 
weary march of seven hours 
along the bed of the stream. 
We erossed and re-crossed it 
at frequent intervals, doing a 
good deal of damage to our 
sorely-tried boots. We were 
told that 800 gendarmes were 
looking for the escaped English 
officers, but neither now nor at 
any other time while we were 
with the rebels did we see a 
single one. On leaving the 
stream we went uphill for nearly 
two hours and at daylight lay 
down, thoroughly worn out, in 
a wood close to the house of a 
sympathiser, who brought us 
one meal on arrival and an- 
other late in the evening. The 
undergrowth was saturated 
with dew and we spent a damp 
day. 

At 11 P.M. Bighar and four 
other “comrades” went off 
towards Aiandjik to obtain a 
boat, while the rest of us, with 
the pony, marched through very 
hilly country for four hours, 
guided by a boy, to a now 
hiding-place in a forest of elms, 
birch, beech, and oak, On the 
way we saw many fires and 
heard many voices uttering 
weird cries. We were told that 
the object of both was to scare 
away the wild pig which attack 
the crops in this part of Asia 


Minor. When we said that pig. 


was good to eat our friends 
were incredulous, but promised 
to shoot one for us, Unfor- 
tunately, this offer never took 
shape, 


The forest was of wide ex- 
tent, with undergrowth of 
almost tropical richness, and 
made an ideal hiding - place. 
Hitherto, during the whole 
time we had been with the 
“cemrades,” we had _ been 
obliged to speak with muffled 
voice and bated breath, for 
fear of being overheard by a 
passing stranger, but in the 
forest we were able to resume 
our ordinary tones. Further- 
more, we could light fires with 
impunity, and as soon as we 
arrived we started a big blaze 
which was very comforting, 
for we were at a considerable 
elevation and the nights were 
getting distinctly cold. This 
was the first fire our friends had 
lit since they rescued us. 

We spent a week in the 
forest waiting for news from 
Aiandjik, and a fire about 
twenty feet long was kept 
going night and day, fed by 
dead trees, of which there was 
an inexhaustible supply. With 
fine weather we should have 
been more comfortable here 
than in our former eramped 
hiding-places. Unfortunately, 
heavy rain began to fall an 
hour after our arrival and con- 
tinued for ten hours, and we 
had much more rain on subse- 
quent days. The “comrades” 
had no tents and, like ourselves, 
very few spare clothes. The 
best we could do was to make 
a shelter out of our sail, but 
being very thin and far from 
watertight it only kept out part 
of the rain, and we spent the 
time getting wet and drying 
ourselves by the fire alter- 
nately. Our friends were past- 
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masters at woodcraft. When 
the rain began they moved the 
fire under a tree and kept it 
going through the heaviest 
downpour. 

The day after our arrival we 
moved to a fresh camp a few 
hundred yards higher up in the 
same forest. The undergrowth 
was so thick that in places we 
had to use an axe (borrowed 
from the nearest village) to cut 
a@ way through for ourselves 
and the pony. In our new 
hiding-place we were only three 
hundred yards from water, and 
were able to have a wash for 
the first time for several days. 
T., though he had recovered 
from his first illness, began 
about this time to suffer a good 
deal from an abscess which 
developed on his chest—the 
result, no doubt, of the poor 
food on which we had been 
living during the past six 
weeks, 

The forest was not entirely 
deserted, and we were visited 
by several local inhabitants 
who were friends of the “com- 
rades,” including a couple of 
soldiers on leave and a mounted 
man said to be a gendarme of- 
ficer. They must have known, 
or very soon found out, that 
we were escaping English offi- 
cers; but as they appeared to 
accept a band of armed out- 
laws as a matter of course 
they were not likely to make 
trouble about us. During our 
stay in the forest they kept 
the whole party supplied with 
food. Occasionally they brought 
us beef, mutton, potatoes, butter, 
honey, treacle, eggs, cucumbers 
or pears, but coarse chupatties 
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Unfortunately, meals were 
rather irregular, and we fre- 
quently ate more at a sitting 
than was good for us, because 
we never knew when the next 
meal would be forthcoming, 
Our friends had only one stew- 
pot, which they borrowed 
locally, and we had only two 
small field canteens, so that 
cooking for a large party was 
not an easy business. On 
mutton days the sheep was 
roasted whole on a pole sup- 
ported and turned on two 
Y-shaped posts, which were 
fixed in the ground before 
the fire, with all available 
receptacles spread underneath 
to catch the dripping. The 
beef was cut into slices and 
toasted on skewers. We had 
some oxo left, and made some 
soup for everybody one day 
when we were all wet through, 
but our friends did not care 
for it. 

On the morning of the third 
day after we reached the forest, 
two of the “comrades” who 
had gone to Aiandjik to ob- 
tain a boat turned up, and 
announced that as soon as the 
weather became more settled 
@ message would be sent to 
us, and we should proceed to 
the coast to embark. It was 
reported that the beach be- 
tween Aiandjik and Sinope 
was not guarded with much 
strictness, and no difficulty in 
evading the gendarmes was 
anticipated. This was good 
news as far as it went, but 
remembering our previous dis- 
appointment we were rather 
inclined to doubt whether 
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boat would materialise. Two 
days later one of the “comrades” 
returned to Aiandjik, and we 
settled down to wait for some 
time more. Much to our sur- 
prise and delight he returned 
the very next morning in 
company with Bighar, whom 
he had met on the way, and 
who brought news that every- 
thing was arranged. for 
reasons which will suggest 
themselves, nothing can be 
said here as to the manner 
in which a boat was obtained. 

That afternoon we roasted 
and ate another sheep. At 
dusk we set forth on what was 
at last to prove the final stage 
of our trek. An hour later we 
met and took along with us 
the pony, which had been loaded 
up with bread fer the voyage 
obtained from a local sympa- 
thiser. After marching for 
eight hours, with another 
villager as guide, we bivou- 
acked at 3.30 A.M. in a clump 
of bushes within five minutes 
of the beach, about thirty 
miles west of Sinope. For 
the whole of that day we 
had to keep very quiet to 
avoid detection by passers-by. 
The wind was from the east, 
and we decided that if it con- 
tinued in that quarter we would 
make for Sebastopol. We had 
covered about 150 miles from 
the time when we were re- 
captured near Jerse, so that 
altogether we had walked about 
350 miles since leaving Kasta- 
muni. 

Next day, September 21, was 
the most eventful of our whole 
journey. At dawn we were 
hurried down to the boat, which 
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was waiting for us close to the 
shore, about half an hour from 
our hiding-place. It was a 
fishing-beat, about 25 feet long, 
and of about 24 tons, with 
dipping lug-sail and four oars 
—the sort of craft known in 
the Mediterranean as a felucca. 
A stream ran into the sea 
a few yards away, and we 
did not take long to fill our 
three water - bottles, together 
with a four-gallon tin and a 
three- gallon cask which we 
found in the boat. We also 
put as much water as we 
could into the air-cushion, but 
most of this leaked out before 
we could drink it. 

The only other thing to be 
done before we embarked was 
to ballast the boat with stones 
from the beach, While we were 
so engaged a soldier with a 
rifle appeared from a house .to 
the west and began to ask 
questions, The “comrades” 
lost no time in arguing with 
him, and having quickly dis- 
armed him they tied him to a 
post, where he remained quite 
passively. 

By 6.15 a.M., just after sun- 
rise, everything was ready, and 
we pushed off, There were 
fourteen of us on board, namely 
seven Circassians, two Geor- 
gians, one Turk proper, one 
Armenian, and three English- 
men. All our friends were 
Turkish subjects. 

. While we had been embark- 
ing, anether felucca somewhat 
bigger than ours had been 
creeping along the coast from 
the west, and the “comrades” 
resolved to board her and thus 
anticipate any attempt she 
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might make testop us. Accord- 
ingly they rowed alongside and 
levelled their rifles at the crew 
of five. The latter were un- 
armed (except the captain, who 
had a pistol), and at once 
surrendered. The vessel was 
on her way to Samsoun with 
a cargo of Roumanian paraffin. 
It was decided to take both the 
crew and the boat along with 
us. Two of the “comrades” 
(and in the evening two more) 
were placed on board as prize 


crew, while the captain and one. 


man of the captured crew were 
transferred to our boat. Being 
escaping prisoners ourselves we 
found it rather amusing to have 
prisoners of our own, but it is 
doubtful whether they saw the 
y humorous side of their position. 

Both vessels now hoisted sail 
and proceeded to make the best 
of a fine five-knot breeze which 
was blowing from the east, 
Within a few minutes we were 
out of rifle range of the beach 
and within a couple of hours 
we must have been out of sight. 
We therefore felt pretty safe 
from interference by the Turkish 
authorities, and the chance of 
meeting a German submarine 
seemed too small to werry 
about. Our chief anxiety was 
for our own boat. She was 
old and a good deal of baling 
was necessary, while her sail 
and rigging were in a very 
poor state of repair. The boom 
was badly sprung, and before 
long it was feund necessary to 
splice it. The breeze continued 
till midday and we made ex- 
cellent progress. The sea was 
rather rough, and several of our 
friends lay at the bottom of 
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the boat throughout the day, 
refusing to eat or drink and 
calling upon Allah to relieve 
their misery. Rowing was 
necessary during the afternoon, 
but we again had a breeze in the 
evening. The blue mountains 
of Asia Minor disappeared from 
view before sunset, and we were 
not sorry to see the last of 
them. 

As already stated, our only 
modern map of the Black Sea, 
printed in Turkish, had been 
taken from us at Jerse, but we 
had managed to retain the tiny 
classical map. This did not 
mark Sebastopol, but it gave 
us the direction of the Crimean 
coast, which was slightly to the 
west of north from the point 
where we embarked. The 
captain of the captured crew 
was placed at the helm, and 
was understood to say that he 
was willing and able to navigate 
us to Sebastopol. We found, 
however, that he steered north- 
east, and Bighar Bey, who had 
nautical experience, insisted 
that this was the right course. 
With our limited knowledge of 
Turkish we did not understand 
the reasons they gave, and at 
first we did not venture to 
interfere. 

It will be remembered that 
our compass had been taken | 
from us at Jerse. When 
night fell we were astonished 
to find that none of the Turks, 
not even the captain of the 
captured boat, had any idea 
of steering by the stars. They 
did not even know which was 
the north star. Some of the 
captured crew had been at sea 
all their lives, but only in craft 
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which hugged the coast, and 
at night, when out ef sight 
of land, they were absolutely 
lost. We decided to take con- 
trol and to steer a course 
between north and north-west, 
so far as we could judge the 
direction by aid of the sun 
and stars. There were many 
protests from one or two of 
our friends, who had got it into 
their heads that if we went 
west of north we should get 
to Roumania and be captured 
by the Germans! But with our 
limited supply of food and 
water it was essential that we 
should hit the Crimean penin- 


sula, and we stuck to our. 


course, not sorry that we were 
able to do this service for the 
“ comrades ” as some return for 
being rescued by them. Steer- 
ing by the sun is no easy 
operation at any time, but 
our calculations were simplified 
by the fact that it was the 
period of the equinox. 

About midnight the breeze 
dropped and the boat was 
rowed for the remainder of the 
night, the captured crew doing 
most of the work. Next morn- 
ing we made good progress 
under a north-east wind. About 
9.30, however, the other boat 
lowered her sail and made 
signals for help, We at once 
lowered our own sail and 
rowed to her assistance. 
When we arrived our three 
prisoners aboard her were 
making as much neise as if she 


were sinking, but we learned © 


that the trouble was a broken 
rudder. Her captain did not 
consider it possible to make a 
new one, and it was resolved to 
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abandon one of the two boats. 
There was much argument 
between him and Bighar as 
te which of the two should be 
chosen. Eventually it was de- 
cided to take everybody along 
in our boat and to transfer to 
it the boom of the captured 
craft. The change was duly 
carried out and our old boom 
was thrown overboard. Several 
bags of grain and flour and 
a keg containing about two 
gallons.of fresh water were 
transhipped into our boat, to- 
gether with a pump, which 
saved us the labour of baling. 
The cargo of paraffin—180 tins, 
worth £3000 of Turkish paper 
money—was left intact, and we 
abandoned the boat to her fate. 
Perhaps we ought to have sunk 
her, but it was doubtful whether 
she would drift to the Turkish 
or to the Russian coast. 

Our own boat now carried 
nineteen persons, and we threw 
most of the stone ballast over- 
board. The wind dropped 
shortly after the other boat 
had been abandoned, and our 
speed for the rest of the day 
did not exceed two knots. 
Throughout the second night 
there was practically no wind 
at all, and the boat was rowed 
the whole time, most of the 
work being again done by our 
prisoners. The three of us 
took watches by the helms- 
man’s side, to ensure that he 
kept the right course. 

Next day, the third of the 
voyage, there was no improve- 
ment in the weather, and we 
had to go on rowing. The 
Black Sea, so called by the 
Turks, was living up to its 
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earlier Greek name to an ex- 
cessive degree. During the 
afternoon the captured skipper 
shot a dolphin with one of the 
“‘comrades’”’ rifles. 

The bread we had brought 
on board had become mouldy, 
and in the evening a sort of 
porridge was made from some 
maize flour (taken from the 
captured boat) boiled in sea 
water on a fire made with 
some of our own boat’s floor 
boards. This concoction was 


quite palatable, and was much. 


preferred to the bread, though 
it did not go far towards re- 
‘moving the pangs of hunger. 
We were able also to distri- 
bute a few malted milk tablets 
which we had reserved for the 
voyage. We had enough flour 
to ward off starvation for 
several days, but the question 
of drinking water gave us 
anxiety. By the evening of 
this third day the tin, the 
keg transferred from the other 
boat, two of the three water- 
bottles, and the air cushion 
were all empty. The cask 
which remained would only 
provide 1} pints for each 
person, and we decided that, 
unless land were sighted next 
morning, we would introduce 
a strict ration system which 
would make the supply last 
‘for three days more, 

At 6.30 P.M, just as it was 
getting dark, we sighted to 
the north-west what looked 
like a line of mountains; but 
we could not be absolutely 
certain that they were not 
clouds, and night fell before 
we could get near enough 
to resolve our doubts, A 


good breeze sprang up at 
7 P.M., and we made excellent 
progress till 3 AM. when the 
wind again dropped. 

At 5.30 A.M. on the fourth 
day of the voyage hope be- 
came certainty, and we were 
all raised to the seventh 
heaven of joy by the definite 
view of a line of mountains on 
the north-west horizon. The 
captured crew, who cherished 
an idea that they would be 
sent back to Turkey, and were 
quite as eager to land as any 
of us, began to row vigor- 
ously, while the rest of us 
consumed most of what was 
left of the bread and water. 
Without a wind several hours 
must elapse before we could 
reach the shore; but our 
friends at once began to don 
their bandoliers, and we had 
some difficulty in persuading 
them that if they tried to 
land in Russia with rifles and 
ammunition misunderstanding 
might arise. 

Before long houses were 
sighted, and we steered for 
the nearest. At 12.30 P.M., 
after a voyage of seventy- 
eight hours, and on the forty- 
ninth day after leaving 
Kastamuni, we reached & 
town which was evidently a 
watering - place, and which 
turned out to be Aloupka, on 
the east coast of the Crimean 
peninsula, about thirty miles 
south-east of Sebastopol. We 
had been lucky enough to 
strike the Russian coast at 
what was virtually the near- 
est point to the place at 
which we had embarked. By 
the course we had followed our 
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sea journey had covered about 
250 miles. Apart from a few 
boats hugging the Turkish or 
Russian coast, we had seen no 
vessel of any sort. A German 
submarine visited the Black 
Sea shortly after we crossed. 

Aloupka is not a port, and 
there was no guard on the 
beach to question us—the 
arrival of a vessel being an 
unlooked-for event. In Kas- 
tamuni we had committed to 
memory the Russian words for 
“English prisoners” (Englichan 
plenny), and we shouted these 
out as we approached the 
shore. As so often happens 
when an Englishman tries to 
speak the language of the 
country he is visiting, the 
reply came in perfect English 
—from a man who was bath- 
ing in the sea. 

Nothing could possibly have 
exceeded the cordiality with 
which we were welcomed by 
the Russians. We could not 
speak their language; but 
many of the inhabitants—or, 
rather, visitors to the hotels 
and pensions—spoke English 
or French, and were assiduous 
in attending to our comfort, 
At the very point where we 
landed was a bathing estab- 
lishment, and within half an 
hour we were enjoying the 
unspeakable luxury of the first 
hot bath we had known for 
seven weeks. Clean clothes 
were lent to us to don when 
we emerged, Afterwards we 
were generously made guests 
at a pension close at hand, 
where the joys of being able 
to sate our hunger, of eating 
once more in a civilised fashion, 
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and of sleeping again under 
a roof and in a bed, rivalled 
those of the bath. A Russian 
surgeon operated upon T., not 
before it was time. 

The local commandant, a 
young Russian officer, was at 
first suspicious of us, and we 
heard afterwards that he was 
doubtful whether we were 
English or Germans. While 
we remained in Aloupka we 
were kept under surveillance 
by a soldier with fixed bay- 
onet, and the commandant 
retained in his own possession 
until we departed three Cau- 
casian knives with which our 
Turkish friends had presented 
us as souvenirs. He was, of 
course, quite justified in taking 
these precautions, for he had 
only our own word for it that 
we were English, and the men 
in whose company we had ar- 
rived were primd facie enemies. 
They had been taken off into 
the town when we landed, 
but we were allowed to visit 
them. We found that they 
also were kept under guard 
and were rather depressed in 
consequence. 

Our arrival was reported to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian Black Sea fleet, and 
he telegraphed for the whole 
party to be sent to Sebastopol. 
We left Aloupka the day after 
we landed. Our route lay first 
by road to Yalta, a large 
watering-place and small port 
ten miles farther east. Car- 


‘riages were provided for the 


Turks. Bighar Bey, who was, 
quite naturally, anxious to as- 
sert his position as their leader 
and as an officer, refused to go 
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in the same vehicle as any of 
his men, and paid for a separ- 
ate carriage for himself. We 
three English officers were 
taken to Yalta by the com- 
mandant in a motor-car. 
From Yalta we went to 
Sebastopol by sea, and event- 
ually reached England wid 
Odessa, Kieff, Petrograd, Fin- 
land, Stockholm, and Chris- 
tiania. During the whole time 
we were in Russia we reeeived, 
in spite of the Revolution, 


nothing but kindness and con-. 


sideration from everybody we 
met. Naval and military 
officers vied with one another 
in assisting us. 

From the date they arrived in 
Sebastopol our Turkish friends 
ceased to be prisoners and were 
very well treated. Much to 
their delight, photographs were 
taken—one of the whole party, 
and another of ourselves with 
three of our four original res- 
cuers (the fourth had been 
sent to hospital). To make 
the second picture more real- 
istic our friends’ rifles and 
bandoliers were fetched from 
Aloupka, but the effect was 
somewhat spoiled by the new 
clothes which some of them 
had bought in Sebastopol. 

We were very sorry for the 
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five Turks whom we had taken 
prisoner on the Black Sea, 
They had been captured by 
their own countrymen within 
a mile of their own coast, and 
had lost their boat and cargo, 
But of course we could do 
nothing for them, and they 
were taken to the fortress in 
Sebastopol as prisoners of war, 
Now that Russia and Turkey 
are at peace they have pro- 
bably been released. 

We have since heard that 
S., when he was recaptured a 
second time, was taken back 
to Kastamuni and paraded 
before the prisoners there. He 
was then sentenced to a few 
weeks’ imprisonment in Angora 
civil jail. He has since been 
transferred to the prisoners’ 
camp at Yozgad, 100 miles 
east of Angora, and his kit 
has been sent to him from 
Kastamuni. 

The other prisoners of war 
at Kastamuni were moved 
further inland shortly after 
we left the place, 


Postscript.—The writer deep- 
ly regrets to record that, since 
this article was written, Cap- 
tain R. J. Tipton, R.F.C. (“T” 
in the narrative), has died from 
wounds in France, 
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XXII, LOOKING AFT. 


I’m the deonkey-man of a dingy tramp 
They launched in ’Highty-one, 
Rickety, old, and leaky too—but some o’ the rivets are shining 


new 
Beneath our after-gun. 


An’ she an’ meself are off to sea 
From out o’ the breaker’s hands, 
An’ we laugh to find such an altered game, for devil a thing we 
found the same 
When we came off the land. 


We used to carry a freight of trash 
That younger ships would scorn, 
But now we're running a decent trade—howitzer-shell and 
hand-grenade, 
Or best Alberta corn. 


We used to sneak an’ smouch along, 
Wi’ rusty side an’ rails, 
Hoot an’ bellow of liners proud—“ Give us the room that we’re 
allowed ; 
Get out o’ the track—the Mails!” 


We sometimes met—an’ took their wash— 
The ’aughty ships o’ war, 
An’ we dips to them—an’ they to us—an’ on they went in a 
tearin’ fuss, 
But now they count us more. 


For now we're “‘England’s Hope and Pride” — 
The Mercantile Marine,— 
“Bring us the goods and food we lack, because we're hungry, 
Merchant Jack” 
(As often I have been). 


‘*'You’re the man to save us now, 
We look to you to win; 
Wot’d yer like? Arise o’ pay? We'll give whatever you like 
to say, 
But bring the cargoes in.” 
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An’ here we are in the danger zone, 
Wi’ escorts all around, 
Destroyers a-racing to and fro— We will show you the way 


to go, 


An’ guide you safe an’ sound,” 


‘An’ did you cross in a comfy way? 
Or did you have to run? 
An’ is the patch on your hull we see the mark of a bump in 


"Ninety-three ? 


Or the work of a German gun?” 


‘We'll lead you now, and keep beside, 
An’ call to all the Fleet, 
‘Clear the road and sweep us. in—he carries a freight we need 


te win, 


A golden load of wheat.” 


Yes, we're the hope of England now, 
And rank wi’ the Navy too; 
An’ all the papers speak us fair—“ Nothing he will not lightly 


dare, 


Nothing he fears to do.” 


“‘ Be polite to Merchant Jack, 
Who brings you in the meat, 
For if he went on a striking lay, you’d have to go on your knees 


and pray, 


With never a bone to eat.” 


But you can lay your papers down 
An’ set your fears aside, 
For we will keep the ocean free—we o’ the clean an’ open sea— 
To break the German pride. 


We won’t go canny or strike for pay, 
Or say we need a rest ; 
But you get on wi’ the blinkin’ War—an’ not so much o’ your 


strikes ashore, 


Or givin’ the German best. 


XXIII, NIGHT ROUNDS. 


It was a dark night with 
no moon, while only occasion- 
ally could a star be seen from 
the leader’s bridge. The next 
astern could be made out by 


the bands of blue-white phos- 
phorescence that fell away from 
her bow, but the rest of the 
line was quite invisible. The 
flotilla slid along at a pace 
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that to them was only a jog- 
trot, but which would have 
been considered rather too ex- 
citing for night work by the 
big ships. The night was calm, 
with hardly a breath of wind, 
and the hush—hush—hush from 
the bow-waves seemed to 
accentuate the silence and to 
increase the impression the 
destroyers gave of game mov- 
ing down on a tiptoe of 
expectancy to the drinking- 
pool, ready at a sight or sound 
to spring to a frenzy of either 
offensive or defensive speed. 
On the leader’s bridge men 
spoke in low tones, as if afraid 
that they might be overheard 
by the enemy—actually to en- 
able them to listen better to 
whatever sound the echoes from 
the sea might carry. On 
bridges and at gun-stations 
look-outs stared out around 
them at the night, and there 
was no need for the officers to 
be anxious as to whether their 
men kept good watch or slept. 
The crews knew the rules of 
destroyer-war in the Narrow 
Seas; that “The first one to 
see, shoots—and the first one 
to hit, wins.” It is true that 
they did not always see first. 
There were exceptions. Not 
so long before, they had been 
seen at a range of perhaps 
half a mile by an officer on 
the low unobtrusive conning- 
tower of a submarine, This 
officer had instantly and accur- 
ately smitten on the back of 
the head the sailor who shared 
his watch, and had rapped out 
one word “ Down!” The sailor 
(evidently quite accustomed to 
this procedure) had vanished 
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down the conning-tower like a 
falling stene, the officer’s boots 
chasing the man’s hands down 
the ladder-rungs. The lid had 
clanked down and locked just 
a few seconds before a little 
“plop” of water closed over 
the swirling suction thatshowed 
where a big patrol submarine 
had been. The boat was English 
(that is te say, her Captain 
was Scotch, and her First 
Lieutenant Canadian, while the 
remainder ef her officers and 
men together could hardly have 
mustered half a dozen men from 
the Home Counties), but she 
had no intention of risking 
explanations at short range 
with her own friends, She had 
been warned of their coming, 
but she looked on it as a piece 
of extraordinarily bad luck to 
have been met with at visibility 
range on such a dark night and 
to have been inconvenienced 
inte a matter of ninety feet in 
a hurry. But it is known that 
submarines dive for almost 
everything and swear at every- 
body. 

As the flotilla moved on its 
way @ portent showed on the 
bow to landward. A faint red 
glow began to light up the low 
clouds over the Belgian frontier, 
and the bridge look-outs whis- 
pered together as they watched 
it brighten. As it grew clearer, 
it showed to be not one light 
but a rapid-running succession 
of instantaneous lights far in- 


land. The white pencil of a 


searchlight beam showed and 
swung to the zenith and back 
—perhaps half-way between 
the watchers and the flicker in 
the sky. Ten minutes later, 
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as the light drew farther aft, 
a faint murmur of sound (that 
began as a mere suspicion, and 
grew to be unmistakably but 
barely audible) announced the 
origin of the glow. 

On the leader’s bridge the 
tall officer in the overcoat 
spoke to the shorter one in 
the “lammy.” “That's a bit 
on the big side for a night 
raid—they must be attacking 
round by ——.” 

“Yes, sir; there’s something 


like what they call ‘drum-~ 


fire’ going en. Wonder why 
they put searchlights on for 
it, though?” 

“‘Can’t guess. They'll have 
’em on on the coast in a minute 
too, if I know them. Perhaps 
when they hear guns inland 
they think it’s air-bombs com- 
ing down. There they go! 
Two of ’em——” 

The searchlights eame on 
together, and-on sueh a clear 
and dark night they seemed 
startlingly close. They swept 
the heavens over and back, 
steadied awhile pointing in- 
land, and went out again, 
leaving an even inkier black- 
ness than before, and setting 
the watchers blinking and 
rubbing their dazzled eyes. 
Away to the south-east the 
pulsating growl of the guns 
continued, though the breadth 


and height of the glow 
in the sky was gradually 
decreasing. 


‘There isn’t any fighting on 
near the coast now, sir. That 
must be away down in France. 
If they'd only fire slow we'd 
be able to get a sort of range 
by the flash,” 


“You’d have to hold your 
watch for some time, then,” 
said the taller officer, “J 
haven't the inland geography 
well enough in my head to say 
where it is, but that scrap’s 
nearer seventy than sixty 
miles from here. Good Lord! 
And I suppose we'll read in the 
papers when we get in that 
‘there was activity at some 
points.’” 

‘“‘ And from here it looks like 
Hell, What it must be like 
close to——! Wish we could 
run up one of the canals and 
join in, sir.” 

“You'd be too late if we 
could. It’s dying out now, 
Just as well, too; it keeps all 
the look-outs’ heads turned 
that way. How’s the time? 
All right, we'll turn now and 
try back.” 

The glow faded and passed, 
and left the velvety dark as 
blank as before. The leader 
swung round on a wide curve, 
and, as if held by one long, 
elastic hawser, the flotilla fol- 
lowed in her gleaming wake. 
At the same cantering speed 
as they had come, they started 
on the long beat back of 
their bloodthirsty prowl, at 
the moment when the Scotch 
submarine officer turned over 
the watch to his Canadian 
subordinate. 

‘“T’ve sheered right out now, 
and they ought to be olear of 
us all right, but keep your 
eyes skinned for them and nip 
under if you see them again. 
They’re devilish quick on the 
salvoes in this longitude, and 
*pon my soul I don’t blame 
‘em either.” 
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XXIV. IN THE BARRED ZONE. 


They called us up from England at the breaking of the day, 
And the wireless whisper caught us from a hundred leagues 
away— 
‘“Sentries at the Outer Line, 
All that hold the countersign, 
Listen in the North Sea—news for you to-day.” 


All across the waters, at the paling of the morn, 
The wireless whispered softly ere the summer day was born— 
“ Be you near or ranging far, 
By the Varne or Weser bar, 
The Fleet is out and steaming to the Eastward and the dawn.” 


Far and away to the North and West, in the dancing glare of 
the sunlit ocean, 

Just a haze, a shimmer of smoke-cloud, grew and broadened 
many & mile; 

Low and long and faint and spreading, banner and van of a 
world in motion, 

Creeping out to the North and West, it hung in the skies alone 
awhile. 


Then from over the brooding haze the roar of murmuring 
engines swelled, 
And the men of the air looked down to us, a mile below their 
feet ; 
Down the wind they passed above, their course to the silver 
sun-track held, 
And _ looked back to the West again, and saw the English 
leet, 


Over the curve of the rounded sea, in ordered lines as the ranks 
of Rome, 
Over the far horizon steamed a power that held us dumb,— 
“a of racing lines of steel that flattened the sea to a field of 
oam, 
Rolling deep to the wash they made, 
We saw, to the threat ef a German blade, 
The Shield of England eome. 


XXV. A MATTER OF ROUTINE. 
There was little or no wind, fell lazily as they steamed to 


and only a gentle swell from the south-eastward, while only 
the south. The ships rose and occasionally a handful of light 
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spray fell across a sun-lit fore- 
castle, drying almost as it fell. 
But if the air was still the 
ships were certainly not so— 
as vast as a great moving 
town, the Fleet was_ travel- 
ling at the speed of a touring 
car. From the Flagship’s 
foretop the view was extra- 
ordinary. Destroyers or light 
cruisers when pressed seemed 
to be slipping along with 
something always in hand and 
with no apparent effort; a 
battleship, however, seen under 
the same conditions, makes one 
think of St Paul’s Cathedral 
being towed up the Thames; 
she carries a “bone in her 
teeth,” and her bows seem to 
settle low and her stern to 
rise. In this case the Grand 
Fleet was hurrying—moving 
south-east at full speed, be- 
cause—well, they might just 
cut the enemy off; but the 
Hun was canny, and knew 
exactly the danger-limit in 
this game of “Prisoner’s 
base.” 

The visibility was good, and 
as far as the eye could see the 
water was torn and streaked 
with the wakes of ships— 
cruisers, destroyers, battle- 
ships, and craft of every queer 
and imaginable warlike use. 
The great mass of steel hulls 
had one thing only in common 
—they could steam, and could 
steam always with something 
in hand above the ‘‘speed of 
the Fleet.” From the ships 
came a faint brown haze of 
smoke that shimmered with 
heat and made the horizon 
dance and flicker. From the 
foretop, looking aft, it seemed 
incredible that there could be 


aby power existing which could 
drive such a huge beamy hulk 
as the Flagship was, and leave 
such a turmoil of torn and flat- 
tened water astern. Battle- 
ships in a hurry are certainly 
not stately; an elderly matron 
in pursuit of a tramcar shows 
dignity compared to any one 
of them. But if they looked 
flustered and undignified, they 
carried a cargo which no one 
could smile at. ‘ Battleships 
are moving gun-platforms.” I 
forget who said that—probably 
Admiral Mahan—but it is true ; 
and if these ships showed an 
ungraceful way of moving, 
they certainly complied with 
the definition of gun - plat- 
forms, The low-sloped turrets 
all pointed the same way—out 
to the starboard bow. The 
long tapering guns moved 
up and down, following the 
horizon against the roll, and 
sighing as they moved, as if 
the hydraulic engines were 
weary of the long wait. On 
the tops of the turrets the 
figures of officers could be 
seen pacing to and fro across 
the steel—checking now and 
then to stare at the southern 
horizon. Somewhere out there 
beneath the blazing sun were 
the scouts, and beyond them— 
well, that question was one 
that the scouts were there to 
answer. The smaller ships in 
sight seemed like motor-cycle 
pacers escorting a long-distance 
foot-race, With their sterns 
low and their bow-waves run- 
ning back close to the beauti- 
fully-shaped hulls, they gave 
the impression of sauntering 
along at their leisure and of 
looking impatiently over their 
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shoulders at the big heavy- 
weights astern of them. A 
destroyer division suddenly 
heeled and altered course like 
redshank, each ship turning as 
the leader swung, and with a 
fountain of spray at their 
sharp high stems they cut 
through the intervals of a 
Battleship division, swinging 
up again together to the 
south-east course as they 
cleared. The watcher in the 
top had seen the trick before, 
but familiarity could not pre- 
vent his eyes from widening a 
little as he saw the stem of his 
next astern throw up a little 
cloud of spray as it met the 
foaming V-wake that followed 
a few yards from the leader’s 
counter. He smiled as he 
thought of an old picture in 
‘Punch ’ of a crowd of small 
children urging and dragging 
a huge policeman along to a 
scene of disturbance. The 
darting, restless destroyers 
seemed like the small blood- 
thirsty boys —hurrying on 
ahead to see the fun, and 
then back to wait for the 
ponderous but willing upholder 
of the law—anxious to miss 
nothing of the excitement, 
The Fleet was running down 
to intercept and might be in 
action at any moment if the 
luck held, but there was no 
signalling or outpouring of in- 
structions. There was just 
nothing tobe said. Everybody 
knew more or less what the 
tactical situation was; all knew 
that the enemy might be met 
with any time in the next few 
hours, but in the turrets the 
guns’ crews proceeded with the 
all-important task of getting 
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outside as much dinner as they 
could comfortably stow. The 
procedure of endeavouring to 
meet the High Sea Fleet and of 
dealing with it on sight had been 
rehearsed so often that the real 
thing, if it came, would call for 
one signal only, and no more. 
Many prophets have said that 
the increase of Science and Ap- 
plied Mechanics in the Navy 
would make men into mere 
slaves of machines, and into 
unthinking units. This is an- 
other theory which has been 
shown to be hopelessly wrong 
—certainly so in the Navy, as 
in it both officers and men are 
taught, and have to be taught, 
far more of the reasons for and 
the object aimed at in the Rules 
for Battle than ever Nelson 
thought it necessary to com- 
municate to his subordinates 
in the last Great War. The 
Prussian system may be good, 
but it produces a bludgeon— 
ours produces the finest tem- 
pered blade. 

The sight from the foretop 
was a thing that one would re- 
member all one’s life, and be 
thankful not to have missed. 
The almost incalculable value 
of the great mass of ships—the 
whirl of figures conjured up by 
a rough estimate of the col- 
lective horse-power and the 
numbers of men present; the 
attempt and failure to even 
count the actual ships in sight; 
the vision of a scared and won- 
dering neutral tramp lying be- 
tween the lines with engines 
stopped as the great masses of 
grey-painted steel went past 
her along the broad highroads 
of churned water,—this was 
the Fleet at sea, and the known 
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fact that it would wheel, close, 
or spread at the word of one 
man, frem the ships that foamed 
along four hundred yards away 
to those whose mastheads could 
only just be seen above the 
horizen, made the wonder all 
the greater. One thought of 
the thousands of eyes look- 
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ing south in the direetion of 
the big gun-muzzles, of the 
shells that the guns held 
rammed close home to the 
rifling, and of the thousands of 
brains that were turning over 
and over the old question, “ Is 
it te be this time, or have they 
slipped in again?” ,.. 


XXVI. WHO CARES? 


The sentries at the Castle Gate, 


We hold the outer wall, 


That echoes to the roar of hate 
And savage bugle-call— 
Of those that seek to enter in with steel and eager flame, 
To leave you with but eyes to weep the day the Germans came, 


Though we may eatch from out the Keep 


A whining voice of fear, 


Of ene who whispers “ Rest and sleep, 
And lay aside the spear,” 
We pay no heed te such as he, as soft as we are hard ; 
We take our word from men alone—the men that rule the guard, 


We hear behind us now and then 

The voices of the grooms, 

And bickerings of serving-men 

Come faintly from the rooms ; 
But let them squabble as they please, we will not turn aside, 
But—curse to think it was for them that fighting men have died. 


Whatever they may say or try, 

We shall not pay them heed ; 

And though they wail and talk and lie, 

We hold onr simple Creed— 
No matter what the cravens say, however loud the din, 
Our Watch is on the Castle Gate and none shall enter in. 


KLAXON. 
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THROUGH THE DOOR OF THE MASAI. 


The metre-gauge branch rail- 
way meandered deviously across 
the Masai plains of British Hast 
Africa. The hot weather was 
near its end, and though the 
almost vertical noonday sun 
still smote down fiercely, a 
heavy bank of inky thunder- 
cloud in the distance gave warn- 
ing that the tropical rains were 
hard at hand. On every side 
an endless waste of yellow grass 
undulated to the horizon, 
against which in the far seuth- 
ward distance protruded a 
range of black and rugged hills. 
Except for a few grazing herds 
of zebra, kongoni or wildebeest 
—difficult to identify through 
the shimmering heat—the ex- 
panse seemed as void of life 
as an empty tropic sea. At 
length, however, the scene 
changed as the train swung 
round the shoulder of a rise 
and came to a halt in Kajiado 
station, Base and Railhead of 
the Northern Column. 

The camp, which straggled 
round the score of tin-roofed 
shanties, constituting Kajiado 
in times of peace, might have 
been transplanted straight 
from the Boer War. The same 
widespread eruption of bivou- 
acs, the same mountainous piles 
of biscuit-boxes and fodder- 
bales, the same endless lines of 
ox-waggons, all disfigured a 


similar limitless waste of veldt. 


Nor was the acrid smoke of 
cow-dung fires, nor the madden- 
ing attentions of innumerable 
flies, wanting to complete the 
illusion. A pleasing air of 





bustle and expectation per- 
vaded the camp; the eighteen 
months’ defensive was at last 
at an end, and the British forces 
were about to pay their long 
deferred visit to the Hun in his 
own territory. 

In a tin shed, promoted from 
ganger’s tool-store to R.E. 
Office, and appropriately en- 
compassed on all sides by stacks 
of picks and shovels, pumps, 
water-pipe, barbed wire, and 
so forth, two Sapper efficers 
faced each other across a table 
strewn with papers. Stewart 
hitherto Field Engineer of the 
Kajiado district, being in pro 
cess of translation to the dis 
tant seats of the red-tabbed 
Mighty, was engaged in hand- 
ing over to Bowen, his newly 
arrived successor. 

‘‘ Well,” concluded he, flap- 
ping viciously at the swarms 
of flies, which totally ignored 
the arsenic-soaked bunches of 
leaves hung from the ceiling 
for their undoing, “‘ we’ve been 
through the whole of it now, 
and you see that your most 
urgent job is the water at Lon- 
gido.” He paused to glance at 
his watch; “Is there anything 
more I can tell you before I 
clear off?” 

“Tet me just run through 
it,” replied Bowen, ‘and see if 
I’ve got it right. The Column 
will presently kick off from 
Longido mountain, which is 
down the road eighty miles 
south of here. We hold the 
mountain now, but since the 
water there is not enough for 
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the whole force, all the troops 
(except a garrison) are strung 
out along the road, wherever 
there is anything for them to 
drink. They take several days 
concentrating at Longido be- 
fore shoving off into the blue, 
and for the period of concen- 
tration they will want ”—here 
he referred to a sheet of paper 
embellished with straight black 
lines and variously covered 
curves—‘‘one hundred and 
twenty thousand gallons of 
water. I see that the daily 
allowance is given as one gallon 
for a man and five for an 
animal, which is little enough 
in this climate!” 

“‘Tt’s not enough to swim in, 
certainly,” said Stewart drily, 
‘but it’s a dashed sight more 
than any of you are likely to 
get after you shove off from 
there. However, that will be 
your pidgin’, not mine, thank 
heaven! Well, proceed with 
the tale.” 

“The only water at Longido 
is a small stream running down 
from the top of the mountain, 
and over and above what it 
produces during the concentra- 
tion, I’ve got to have eighty 
thousand gallons stored for the 
Column before it begins to 
arrive. I think you said that 
the necessary storage tanks 
are already on their way out 
there?” 

“ A couple of dozen waggons 
loaded with tanks and pipe 
left here some days ago,” re- 
plied Stewart; “I don’t think 
there’s a single tank good or 
bad remaining in the whole 
Colony! But imagine the wails 
of rage and despair from the 
Transport when they were in- 
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vited to cough up twenty-four 
ox-waggons for water plant 
alone. That meant many tons 
cut out of something else which 
ought to have been going for- 
ward, as we are pretty well 
down on our uppers as regards 
transport. In the end I had 
to have a heart to heart talk 
with the Old Man and point 
out that it was a case of no 
waggons, no water, Don’t for- 
get that you’ve got to have the 
whole bag of tricks—tanks, pipe 
lines, &o.—fixed up ready to be- 
gin catching your reserve more 
than a week before the Column 
starts coming in. You'll have 
to look slippy about it, as you’ve 
enly got about two men and a 
boy for the job.” 

“We seem to be cutting it 
pretty fine,” assented Bowen, 
“but I suppose a little rain 
would ease things a bit. It 
looks rather like it to-day, 
and that should ginger up 
the Longido stream,” 

“Rain!” scoffed Stewart. 
“Tf it rains you'll all be 
properly in the soup! Most 
of the road is black cotton 
soil, and a good day’s rain 
turns bits of it into a bottom- 
less bog. When the rains 
really begin, nothing on 
wheels will get along the 
road at all, We're just 
gambling on a few more 
weeks dry weather. This isn’t 
like India, where you can 
foretell the break of the mon- 
soon to a day; in ‘British 
East’ the weather just hap- 
pens.” He rose and shuffled 
together the scattered papers. 
“Well, there’s nothing else 
you want to know, i 
there?” 
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“Except where you think 


were heading for,” replied 
Bowen, “after we leave 
Longido,” 


“The Old Man hasn’t con- 
fided his plans to me,” said 
Stewart with a smile, “but 
there’s no extra charge for 
guessing. This is mine: the 
Hun’s main body has got its 
back to the gap between 
Kilimanjaro on the north and 
the Paré mountains on the 
south. Smuts’s ‘Main Push’ 
is going to have at him 
from the east. We all know 
so much. Now, the enemy’s 
base is at Moshi, at the 
south end of Kilimanjaro 
(‘some’ mountain that!). 
Well, my idea is that this 
force is to slip down behind 
the mountain and put it 
across the Hun from the rear. 
Even if it doesn’t manage to 
get Moshi, it will threaten his 
line of retreat westwards on 
Arusha. However, there are 
lots of Huns about in those 
parts, and I expect they'll 
take you on when you’re in the 
thick bush behind Kilimanjaro. 
Then, if the rains begin before 
you get through, you'll be up 
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against it—unless you happen 
to know how to make black 
cotton bog passable for heavy 
waggons. If you do go into 
Moshi that way, you'll find 
you’ve got to get across 
several rivers, and (unless the 
Hun is fool enough to leave 
you the bridges) I don’t know 
how you'll do it, as you’ve 
neither men nor material with 
you for that sort of stunt. 
Well, I must really be off 
now. Good-bye, and the best 
of luck, till we meet at 
Philippi—or Moshi.” 

He departed, and Bowen 
gloomily recalled the remark 
of a comrade of the Boer 
War: “The mantle of Moses 
has verily descended on the 
Corps these days. I’m ex- 
pected to be able to strike 
water from the rock when 
and wherever my General 
thinks he’d like to camp, and 
to put the Division across 
any sort of Jordan without 
the aid of even a pontoon, 
much less an ark! However, 
let’s at least be thankful 
that the manna and quails 
have since devolved on the 


A.8.C.” 


II, 


The camp of the permanent 
garrison on Longido mountain 
somewhat resembled a colony 
of martins’ nests clinging to 
the wall of a house, 
the air to eastward rose a 
nearly sheer “kranz”’ of bare 
rock, crowned with a dark 
cap of heavy forest. From 
the foot of this scarp down 
to the plain below extended 


High in. 


a steep slope, littered with 
rocks as large as houses, in- 
tersected with water - torn 
gullies, and covered with 
thick thorn scrub, On the 
upper portion of this slope 
stood the shelters of the gar- 
rison, clustering round the 
precious water, which vanished 
into the earth long before 
reaching the level of the — 
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plains. Loopheled breastworks 
crowned the minor elevations, 
while the gullies were blocked 
with felled thorn-trees. The 
garrison was not taking any 
chances of surprise, for the 
mountain stood well within 
the enemy’s border. 

The camp leoked out west- 
wards across a wide steppe of 
coarse grass, dotted here and 
there with clumps of thorn, 
among which our mounted 
troops had enjoyed many a 
skirmish with the Huns in 
the past, before the menace 
of our main thrust against 
Moshi in the south had made 
the enemy draw in his horns 
@ little. Forty miles south- 
ward the majestic snow- 
capped mass of Kilimanjaro 
hove up its whale-back 15,000 
feet above the plain. Again, 
forty miles westwards of this, 
rose the sharp pyramid of 
Mount Meru—a good thousand 
feet lower, and therefore seldom 
snow-touched. To the early 
explorers, working their labo- 
rious way up from the coast, 
these twin Pillars of Hercules 
were known as “The Door of 
the Masai.” 

The concentration was well 
advanced, and a large portion 
of the striking force was al- 
ready encamped in the belt of 
thorn-trees at the foot of the 
mountain, where the ground 
was possible for vehicles, 
Long rows of tanks and water- 
troughs marked the storage 
place of the water, cenducted 
dewn the hill in half a mile of 
pipe. Here was collected sure- 
ly as polyglot an army for its 
size as any that had taken the 
field since the hordes of Han- 
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nibal camped in the plains of 
Piedmont. Field artillery from 
the Union, dragged by mules; 
mule-mounted Africans from 
beyond the Great Lakes; a 
British infantry regiment; a 
mounted corps of Hast African 
settlers; a squadron of Indian 
cavalry ; Indian infantry from 
the frontier hills and the Five 
Rivers; Tamils from South 
India, more akin in complexion 
to their African than their 
Indian comrades; a regiment 
of half-castes from the Cape, 
and innumerable transport fol- 
lowers from every corner of 
India and Africa—of such was 
the Northern Column. Black, 
brown, yellow, and white ac- 
cordingly reposed in the seanty 
shade of the dry thorn-trees, 
examining their bare toes for 
the noisome and ubiquitous 
‘*jigger,” no respecter of race 
or colour. 

At the upper end of the 
water main, seated on the edge 
of the small concrete reservoir, 
which served to impound the 
stream, were Bowen and a 
Staff Officer of the Column, 
The spot commanded a most 
extensive panorama over the 
plains, on which no living 
thing was visible except 4 
flock of ostriches in the middle 
distance. 

“Queer brutes, aren’t they?” 
at length remarked Bowen, 
who had been watching them 
through his glasses, ‘I never 
see an ostrich without think- 
ing of a Boy I had in Nigeria 
years ago. On my way out I 
picked him up at Accra, where 
I suppose you'd be as likely to 
meet a dodo as an ostrich. 
Well, after a trip up the Niger 
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in a stern - wheeler, we finally 
Janded at Jebba, which was 
‘Farthest North ’ in those days. 
Some fellow there had just ac- 
quired a tame ostrich from up 
country, and this suddenly 
hove in sight from behind a 
hut, and made a peck at my 
Boy. He chucked away the 
box which he was carrying on 
his head, and grabbed me 
round the legs, yelling out, 
“Oh, Massa, Massa, dis plenty 
bad place! Here chicken lib, 
big same like house!” 

“ Well, he couldn’t have been 
more surprised,” eommented 
the S.0., “than I was when 
first I saw one of our local 
zebroids,” and he pointed down 
at the horse lines, where the 
Mounted Rifles were busy re- 
freshing with nitrate of silver 
the zebra-like markings with 
which they had disguised their 
numerous white horses. 

“Yes,” agreed Bowen, “it 
looks like an attack of D,T. 
when you're close to it, and 
like a ‘Just So Story’ at a few 
hundred yards. Shows one can 
always learn from Nature. In 
the South African show they 
used te paint white horses all 
over with Condy, and it wasn’t 
nearly as good,” 

“Te return to business,” 
presently remarked the S.O., 
“TI take it your water shauri! 
is panning out all right, isn’t 
it?” and he indicated the lines 
of tanks down below. 

“Quite,” replied Bowen, 
“though we nearly got done 
in at the beginning by some 
wag diverting the water one 
night, and running thousands 
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of gallons to waste, instead of 
inte the tanks. This was ap- 
parently by way of a prac- 
tical joke on the ‘ Filibusters,’ 
who had gone into camp just 
below the overflow, and got 
flooded out. Since then I 
keep a man with a gun sit- 
ting on the stop-cock night 
and day to prevent any more 
funny business.” 

“ Well, then,” continued the 
8.0., “could you manage to 
squeeze out an extra eight 
thousand gallons? This is 
the idea: the first water after 
we leave here will be the 
Nanjuki swamp. Now, that’s 
thirty miles off, which is a 
darned long march in this 
climate — especially when we 
may have to fight for our 
drink at the end.” 

“Tt is so,” agreed Bowen 
heartily; “and what price 
swamp water in a hook-worm 
country ?” 

“Believe me,” replied the 
8.0. grimly, “after thirty 
miles you wouldn’t care if it 
was labelled ‘arsenic and 
eholera’! Well, the General 
wants to break the march at 
the Sheep Hills over there,” 
pointing south by west to a 
low line of kopjes some eight 
miles off. ‘The scheme is for 
the Column to move out there 
in the early morning, rest there 
all day, and make a night 
march of the balance. The 
only crab is that there’s no 


_ water nearer than here. So 


it’s up to you to say if you 
can plant a water depot there 
in advance. We only want 
it for the men; the wretched 





1 Shauri = arrangements. 
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animals won't get anything 
between here and the swamp.” 

Bowen considered for a mo- 
ment. “Can do,” he said at 
length, “if I can have twelve 
ox-waggons to-morrow and 
the same next day. We'll 
have to make two trips of 
it.” 

“Great Scot!” cried the 
S.0., “twelve waggons for 
two days! You can’t want 
all that, surely?” 

“A gallon of water atill 


weighs ten pounds,” replied- 


Bowen patiently; “same as it 
did when you were at Sand- 
hurst; and if any one has re- 
ported any tanks growing on 
the Sheep Hills, I haven't 
heard it. I presume you'll 
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fix up a covering party out 
beyond the Hills to keep off 
the Hun if he comes smelling 
round ?” 

“T expect that'll put the 
kybosh on the _ scheme,” 
mourned the 8.0.; “however, 
here's for a wrangle with 
‘Transport.’ Getting breeks 
off a Highlander won’t be in 
it with touching ‘Transport’ 
for a dozen waggons at this 
stage in the proceedings.” 

He descended the hill, and 
Bowen likewise toiled down 
once more to the camp below 
to lay plans for squeezing the 
additional water, now required 
for the Sheep Hills depot, from 
the already meagre daily allow- 
ance of the Column. 


III, 


Bowen woke up with a start 
as his horse checked, its nose 
on the rump of that in front, 
which kicked __resentfully. 
Slowly he remembered that 
he was taking part in the 
night march from the Sheep 
Hills, and, looking at his 
watch, saw with regret that 
it was only just past mid- 
night, and that there was 
still half the night to endure. 
It was extremely dark, and he 
could with difficulty discern 
the figures of the Staff in 
front of him. Cold and stiff, 
he slipped to the ground, re- 
solved to walk for a bit in 
an endeavour to keep awake, 
having several times already 
all but fallen off at the fre- 
quent checks inseparable from 
a night march. However, it 
appeared that the infantry, who 


had been marching steadily 
since sunset, were to be given 
a couple of hours’ rest. So he 
lay down clear of the track, 
glad enough to get his weight 
off his legs after the last 
strenuous eighteen hours, 
Within two degrees of the 
equator as it was, the night 
was distinctly chilly, and the 
restless fidgeting of his horse, 
whose reins were looped over 
his arm, prevented any serious 
attempt at slumber. Since 
smoking and talking were 
equally forbidden, the time 
passed slowly enough. At 
length the march was re- 
sumed, and Bowen noticed by 
the clearing of the dust-cloud, 
in which they had moved all 
night, that they were no longer 
following the road. 

“Yes,” said the 8.O., in 
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response to a whispered query, 
“after this the track runs 
through a big belt of bush, 
and the Hun is supposed to 
have prepared it for us with 
trenches and entanglements, 
and is no doubt sitting wait- 
ing with his gun cocked, So 
were going to give it a wide 
berth across the open country.” 

“Who is guiding us?” 
asked Bowen with some in- 
terest. “I hope he knows 
what he’s up to!” 

“The Masai Political is in 
front with a couple of his 
wild men, who ought to know 
their own country, anyhow. 
The Huns have a _picquet 
somewhere about here on the 
top of a kopje, which we've 
got to pass, and theres a 
company of the Sikhs told 
off to take tea with them. 
We might hear them at it 
any time now.” 

The night wore on; the chill 
wind, which heralds dawn on 
those dreary steppes, arose and 
moaned through the boughs of 
the scattered thorn-trees, Few 
other sounds were heard save 
the shuffle of tired feet on the 
trodden-down grass, and the 
occasional click of metal from 
away to the flank, where the 
telegraph party were laying a 
ground line from a_ barrow. 
Slowly it lightened in the 
east. Suddenly from some 
distance to the left shot up 
three rockets, followed by the 
splutter of musketry and an 
Asiatic yell. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the S.O., 
“there's the Hun picquet giv- 
ing the alarm. I hope they’re 
getting it in the neck from the 
Sikhs!” 
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Stolidly the Column pursued 
its way ; it became light enough 
to distinguish the weary dust- 
smeared faces of the infantry, 
plodding ever forward across 
the unvarying, thorn-studded 
plain. A few miles in front 
was visible a patch of lighter 
green, surrounded by trees 
larger than the stunted acacias 
of thesteppes—Nanjukiswamp, 
the present objective. The 
Column halted, deployed for 
the attack and resumed its ad- 
vance, covered by the guns. 
The Hun, however, had either 
been completely outwitted or 
was not prepared to accept 
battle in the open. A couple 
of hours later found the in- 
fantry busily digging them- 
selves in on the open plain, 
which sloped gently down to 
the edge of the swamp, while 
the long line of transport toiled 
slowly in from the rear. 

Bowen, whose first duty was 
the water supply of the Force, 
proceeded to investigate the 
capabilities of theswamp. To 
his dismay he found that it 
consisted of several square miles 
of reeds, some eight to ten feet 
high, impenetrable to anything 
but a rhinoceros, and standing 
in a morass of rotting vegeta- 
tion. True, an uninviting Auid 
exuded from the latter at every 
step, but it was some time be- 
fore he discovered a couple of 
open pools, which looked as if 
they might just satisfy the 
The 
smaller of these was allotted 
for human consumption, and, 
treated with the greatest care, 
produced a barely sufficient 
supply of a murky and mal- 
odorous fiuid, caloulated (as 
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some one observed) “to make 
a British stomach refuse its 
office, together with the past 
emoluments thereof.” The 
larger pool, given over to the 
animals, was repudiated from 
the outset by the fastidious 
mules, and rapidly trampled 
into a black and stinking slime 
by the too-eager oxen. In an- 
swer to a somewhat heated 
inquiry as to why they had 
said there was “ plenty of good 
water” in the swamp, the two 
Masai guides naively replied 
that they had often passed that 
way and had all they wanted 
to drink. 

“Rummy coves, ain’t they ?” 
remarked a transport conduc- 
tor, who had just arrived on 
the scene with the waggon-load 
of pumps and hose; “I reckon 
they’re like hens, and can’t 
count beyond five. A hundred 
men, or ten thousand, it’s all 
one te them!” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Bowen, survey- 
ing with distaste the all but 
naked figures, smeared with 
red ochre and armed with stab- 
bing spear and buffalo-hide 
shield; “‘and yet they look a 
better lot than the rest of the 
gambos,” 
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“ They’re different, anyhow,” 


replied the colonist; “these 
lads trekked down from the 
Nile a good while ago, and 
made the other shenzis? hop it 
into the bush,” 

“They look like scrappers,” 
agreed Bowen; “they’re fine- 
made men. They’re like the 
figures you see on an Etruscan 
vase.” 

“Funny your saying that. 
There was a fundi® in Nairobi 
a while back who used to let 
on that the pictures on some 
vases or other (Greek, he called 
them) were done from wayback 
Masai. He said they got caught 
on the upper Nile and sold 
for slaves from Cairo. He 
said no Greek, or any other 
Dago, ever had a figure like . 
that, no more than they do 
these days.” 

“ But what about the heads?” 
objected Bewen; “the faces on 
the vases aren’t African, any- 
how!” 

‘“‘ Blessed if I know,” replied 
the conductor indifferently, as 
he prepared to remove the now 
unloaded waggon; “likely the 
Dagoes stuck their own heads 
on. I reckon it’s all hot air, 
anyhow!” 


IV. 


A few days have elapsed: 
the Column is girding up its 
loins and issuing forth—as it 
hepes—to battle. 

Since we saw it last at the 


swamp camp it had—having 
fetched a considerable com- 
pass over the open and track- 
less veldt —again met the 
main road, abandoned during 





1 Jambo=generic term employed by the Indian contingent to describe any 


negro inhabitant of East Africa. 
Shenzi=bushman, savage. 


8’ Fundi=an expert in a department of knowledge. 
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the operations of the first 
night. Though sniped pretty 
regularly by dark, and oc- 
casionally fired on from a 
distance by day, it had yet 
encountered no opposition 
which could not be dealt 
with by a few shell from the 
uns. It was now bivouacked 
on the actual skirts of Kili- 
manjaro, where a solitary 
Hunnish farmhouse nestled up 
against the dense thorn belt 
clothing the lower slopes of 
the mountain. Far overhead 
glittered the ice-cap, to whose 
melting was due the excellent 
stream of gin-clear water cas- 
cading down past the home- 
stead and vanishing as usual 
as soon as it met the plain. 
The farmhouse, beneath which, 
in a patch of mealies, the 
Column was encamped, was 
eloquent of the terms on 
which the German settler 
must live with his black 
neighbours. This was built 
in the form of a quadrangle, 
with no external openings be- 
yond numerous loopholes, and 
flanked at the corners by out- 
buildings, also pierced for 
musketry. 

The main road, after pass- 
ing across the farm, appar- 
ently pursued its way to 
Moshi along the skirts of the 
mountain, through the densest 
thorn jungle, up and down 
switchback fashion across the 
innumerable ridges and dongas 


carved from the mass by cen-. 


turies of tropical rains. To 
the least experienced eye it 
looked a very undesirable line 
of advance in face of a wait- 
ing enemy armed with maxim 
and magazine rifle. The ob- 
VOL, CCIII.—NO, MCCXXXI, 
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vious alternative was‘ to per- 
sist in the policy of evasion, 
so far successful, give the 
bush-clad slopes a wide berth, 
and pass through the gap be- 
tween Kilimanjaro and Meru. 
This “nek” was, unfortunately, 
by no means so open as the 
country hitherto encountered, 
and the passage of a certain 
amount of bush seemed in- 
evitable before the Column 
could again emerge in the 
open plains, which could be 
seen shining in the farther 
distance. The question was, 
Could a line of march be 
found possible for vehicles? 
Fortunately, in the hour of 
need, a guide materialised in 
a@ way which almost demands 
belief in some cherub specially 
on the watch to reward 
national virtue. 

It will be remembered that 
at the conclusion of the Boer 
War certain prouder spirits 
among our enemies declined 
to remain under the British 
flag. Of these, some voyaged 
to Mexico; others sought a 
nearer asylum among a more 
kindred people in German East 
Africa. To the exponent of 
the Pan-Teutonic theory the 
result must have been de- 
pressing in the extreme, The 
émigrés found life under the 
‘‘Verboten” system so unat- 
tractive that within a few years 
the majority concluded to flit 
across the border into “ British 
East,” and take their chance 
under the Union Jack after all. 
Here they founded a commun- 
ity of their own, and, on the 
outbreak of hostilities between 
the two East Africas, con- 
tributed a volunteer mounted 
2B 
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corps in aid of the once-hated 
* rooinek.”’ 

With the Column was one 
of these ex-German settlers, 
who aforetime had possessed a 
farm in this vicinity, and he 
expressed himself ready to 
guide the Force, transport 
and all, by a cart track 
across the bush-covered nek 
to the freedom of the plains 
beyond. He could, however, 
promise no water on the way, 
and the troops were warned 
not to expect any before 
arriving at their first ob- 
jective — the east and west 
running Moshi- Arusha road, 
twenty-four miles distant. 

Since a certain amount of 
scrapping in the aforesaid 
bush was confidently expected 
before its passage could be 
forced, the infantry were timed 
to start first, relieved of all 
unnecessary impedimenta. The 
brigade of field guns, the few 
motor-ears, and a quantity of 
other transport were to fol- 
low some hours later under 
escort of the mounted men— 
a motley crowd composed of 
volunteer mounted rifles, a 
few Indian cavalry, and some 
African troops mounted on 
mules. The first portion of 
the march lay across a some- 
what rough plain, liberally 
sprinkled with the most ex- 
traordinary conical hillocks of 
all heights up to twenty feet. 
Since there was one of these 
about every hundred yards, 
the necessity of dodging round 
their bases gave the Column a 
somewhat sinuous route, Large 
dry “pans” were frequent in 
the clayey soil, each covered 
with a saline crust; and it 
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was easy to see what the state 
of the plain must be in the 
rains, and why the Hun pre- 
ferred to run his main road 
along the rough side of the 
mountain. 

Some hours of this brought 
the advanced guard on to an 
overgrown and extremely stony 
cart track, which headed into 
the belt of bush athwart the 
march. This, fortunately, 
proved to be considerably more 
open than had been expected, 
and—save for a certain amount 
of sniping at the flank-guards 
—the Column pursued its way 
unmolested. The track wound 
downhill along a very rocky 
ravine, and such vehicles as 
accompanied it bounded wildly 
from boulder to boulder. Hard 
on sunset a halt was called be- 
hind a ridge commanding the 
southern exit from the bush, 
and here it was decided to 
wait for the other part of the 
Column before pushing on, as 
it was preposed to do all night. 
The Force was now directly 
between Meru and Kiliman- 
jaro, The clouds, which nor- 
mally conceal the tops of both 
mountains in the daytime, had 
dispersed with the approach 
of evening. Then, as the sun 
sank to rest, the jagged peak 
of the former stood up in 
splendid silhouettes, while the 
ice-cap and glaciers of the 
latter shone out with an un- 
earthly, fairy-like iridescence. 


‘* Royal the pageant closes, lit by the 
last of the sun— 

Opal and ash-of-roses, cinnamon, umber, 
and dun ”— 

quoted some one behind Bowen. 

Turning round, he recognised 

his friend the 8.0. 
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‘‘T{ulloa,” said the latter, 
“why are you on your feet 
to-day ?” 

“Horse pegged out from 
horse -sickness at the last 
camp,” replied Bowen, “and 
I couldn’t raise another. He 
must have picked it up at 
the swamp.” 

“Tt’s the very devil,” re- 
marked the S.O.; ‘far worse 
than the tsetse that one is 
always reading about in the 
books. You can get some 
week’s work out of a tsetse- 
bitten beast, but horse - sick- 
ness lays them out in a couple 


of days. The mounted men 
have lost a good deal al- 
ready.” 

“Where are the cavalry, 
anyhow?” asked Bowen; 
“they surely ought to be up 
by now?” 


“Can’t make out,” replied 
the other, “ unless they’ve lost 
their way! Hewever, we have 
sent back to look for them. 
We're going to halt here for 
the night now, anyhow, and 
shove on again at first streak 
of dawn.” 

“Well, I hope they roll up 
soon,” said Bowen, who was 


simply clad in shirt and 
shorts, and was _ cooling 
rapidly. “All my worldly 


goods are in one of the cars 
behind them,” and he turned 
away to look for some boulder 
that might shelter him from 
the chill night wind. 

It was a somewhat dismal 
company that lay behind the 
kopjes that night. All fires 
and lights were prohibited ; 
the young moon had long 
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been obscured by heavy clouds, 
and a small but determined 
rain had begun to fall. There 
was still no news of the lost 
sheep, and exploring staff 
officers, sent stumbling back 
along. the inky trail, had been 
fired on and compelled to re- 
turn, but whether by the 
picquets of the benighted 
cavalry, or by enemy askaris ! 
jackalling the Column, ap- 
peared uncertain. There was 
nothing for it but to cast out 
four anchors, and wish for 
the day which should enable 
further investigations to be 
made. Shivering in his thin 
shirt, already well soaked, 
Bowen found himself among 
a group of East African 
colonials huddled beneath the 
entirely illusive shelter of a 
leafless acacia, 

“Tsn’t this the ruddy limit?” 
complained one of them. “If 
this wet goes on to-morrow, 
every cart will be bogged to 
the axles, What a putrid 
night!” 

“‘ Not so bad as that one you 
spent up a tree at Naivasha, 
though,” jeered another; “tell 
us about that again to pass 
the time.” 

After some pressure, the first 
speaker began, ‘“ Well, I had a 
farm up that way before the 
war, and one evening I was 
driving in to the town with a 
Boer, called Wessels. Pres- 
ently we saw an old rhino 
down by the shore of the lake, 


-and Wessels said he wanted to 


stop and have a shot at him. 
So he got out of the buggy, 
stalked the rhino, and bowled 





1 Askaris= German native troops. 
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him over first shot. Then he 
went up and kicked him in the 
belly, and sang out to me, 
“Mann, komm hierso, an’ 
make snabshod of me when I 
siddown on de rhenoster. Den 
I send it mine vrouw in Burgh- 
ersdorp—eh?” SoI drove the 
buggy up close, and got out, 
and took a snapshot of Wessels 
sitting on the rhino, with his 
rifle on his hip, like you see 
in the hunting books, Then 
Wessels, who was as pleased 
as a dog with two tails, said, 
“Go you now and siddown on 
de rhenoster. So I make snab- 
shed of you, an’ you send it 
your bes’ girl-in England— 
eh?” SolI took his rifle, and 
was swarming up the rhino, 
when he gave a couple of 
snorts, and got up, and began 
hunting the two of us. I 
dropped the rifle, and Wessels 
threw away the kodak, and we 
lighted out for a biggish acacia, 
which luckily was not far off. 
The buggy diverted the rhino 


Vv. 


The left hand of dawn was 
barely in the sky when Bowen 
was aroused by a yell from one 
of his friends of the previous 
evening, who—exploring his 
haversack for provender—had 
discovered a small snake which 
had taken up its quarters there 
during the night. The hurried 
withdrawal of his hand had 
saved him from a bite, and he 
was now dancing on the bag 
and cursing fluently. The rain 
had long ceased, and it was a 
damp and chilly army that 
was preparing to continue the 
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for a bit, and he hunted it a 
piece towards the town, but he 
soon left it and came back 
after us. I got to the tree 
first, and was half-way up, 
with the Dutchman holding on 
to my coat tails, before the 
rhine arrived at the foot, 
Then the brute stood guard 
over that tree all night— 
and it was a wet night, 
too!” 

“How did you get down in 
the end?” asked Bowen, with 
some interest. 

‘Well, the pony and some 
bits of the buggy fetched up 
at the hotel during the night, 
and in the morning some of 
the chaps came out to look for 
us. They were kind enough to 
say that they thought I must 
have fallen out when tight! 
Anyway, they polished off the 
rhino, who hadn’t much kick 
left in him by then. Lord, 
how they laughed at us as 
we climbed down out of that 
tree!” 


advance. Bowen, for one, felt 
that even the perfect view of 
the Snow Mountain, unclouded 
against the rising sun, was but 
@ poor recompense for a blank- 
etless night and a breakfastless 
morning. However, it soon 
appeared that there was still 
no news of the missing portion 
of the force, and the start was 
postponed indefinitely. Slowly 
the morning wore on, and 
when the Commander finally 
decided to cut his losses and 
push on with the infantry to 
the next water, the where- 
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abouts of the mounted men, 
and the guns and vehicles 
which they were escorting, 
was still apparently as un- 
known as if they had shared 
the fate of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. 

The infantry and mountain 
guns accordingly pursued their 
way south, were soon clear of 
the bush, and plodded tediously 
over a wide sandy plain under 
an extremely vicious sun. At 
length, in the far distance, 
could be seen the line of tele- 
graph poles which marked the 
cart road between Moshi and 
Arusha; but instead of being 
(as all hoped) thronged with 
the transport of the retreating 
enemy, it was as dismally de- 
serted as the rest of the plain. 
By sunset the road had been 
reached at its intersection with 
the Sanja river, and the weary 
troops bedded down in a peri- 
meter camp on the bank. This 
is the westernmost of the many 
streams arising from the south 
slope of Kilimanjaro, to form 
eventually the great Pangani, 
Why this face of the mountain 
should be the only one to pro- 
duce any rivers worth the 
mention is a puzzle to geolo- 
gists, but did not interest the 
thirsty infantry, who had sub- 
sisted on their water-bottles for 
the last thirty hours. Dry as 
they came in, they did net long 
remain so, A heavy thunder- 
storm swept ever the bivouac 


in the early hours of the night, _ 


and gave presage of worse 
things yet to come. 

Bowen, whose belongings still 
consisted of exactly what he 
steod up in, was glad of the re- 
version of a highly odoriferous 


blanket, properly belonging to 
a recently deceased horse, and 
made shift to pass the night as 
best he could. With earliest 
dawn he hunted up his friend 
the 8.0., with eager inquiries 
as to whether there was yet 
any news of the missing part 
of the Column. 

“Yes,” replied the §.O., 
‘we've got in touch with them 
at last—and where do you 
think? At the camp by the 
farmhouse which we left the 
day before yesterday!” 

“What!” oried Bowen; 
“didn’t they start?” 

“Yes, they started all right, 
but they report that when they 
got to the edge of that belt of 
bush they bumped into a strong 
party of Huns, and couldn’t 
force the passage by dark or 
get into touch with us. In 
the end it seems to have been a 
oase of ‘exeunt severally,’ as 
our people retired on the camp 
they had just left, and the 
enemy did a guy also. The 
cavalry are having another try 
to-day, and we've sent back 
to help them through in 
case there are any Huns still 
about.” 

“What a weird affair!” re- 
marked Bowen; “what Huns 
were these, and why didn’t we 
run into them? Also, how 
could there have been a battle 
only four miles off without our 
hearing it? Weren’t the guns 
in action?” 

‘‘ Well, it does seem myste- 
rious,” admitted the 8.0,; “I 
suppose the Huns were waiting 
for us on the main road, and 
didn’t manage to blow across 
before our lot was past. They 
must have rolled up just in 
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time to see the procession of 
vehicles coming along, and 
taking it for a convoy tried to 
scupper it. Then, when they 
realised that our lot was already 
between them and Moshi, they 
probably got cold feet and 
cleared off. As regards our 
not hearing the battle, well, 
you knew what it’s like in the 
bush: a mile of it will some- 
times smother the sound of any 
amount of firing.” 

“ Anyhow, ’said Bowen, “the 
main thing is that they are 
coming through to-day. I 
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shall get my kit now, thank 
the Lord! I’ve got nothing but 


what I stand up in.” 

“Was your stuff in the R.E. 
car?” asked the S.O. 

“Yes,” answered Bowen, 
with a heart already sinking. 

“Sorry, old bird; you’re up 
against it this time!” replied 
the 8.0. with a grin; “the 
motor expert says the track 
we came by is too bad for cars, 
and the whole lot has been 
ordered back to Longido! I 
don’t know when you'll see 
your stuff again!” 


VL 


Once more we are on the 
march ; it is the last lap. 

The Northern Column had 
presumably achieved its prim- 
ary object of threatening the 
enemy’s rear, and so facili- 
tating the work of the 
“Main Push” in ejecting him 
from his position before Moshi. 
In its secondary aim of inter- 
cepting his retreat westwards 
on Arusha it had failed, since 
the astute Hun very naturally 
elected to give that line a 
complete miss and retire by 
the railway running south to 
the coast, where at the mo- 
ment there was no lion in the 
path. That the “Main Push” 
was already practically in pos- 
session of Moshi, and that the 
enemy was streaking off south 
as fast as trains could bear 
him, was the news which 
reached our Column encamped 
at Sanja. At the same time 
orders arrived by wireless for 
our small force of mounted 
men (who had finally cast up 


safely the previous day) to 
strike south-east, in the for- 
lorn hope of cutting his line; 


while the bulk of the infantry, ~ 


relieved of all impedimenta, 
followed in support. The guns 
and transport, however, es- 
corted by the remainder of 
the force, were to take the 
direct road east on Moshi and 
connect with supplies again— 
a question which was becoming 
of some urgency. 

It was no longer a case of 
marching over the open steppe. 
Two possible traeks alene ex- 
isted between the town and 
Sanja: the upper or modern 
one, which ran straight across 
the various ridges and rivers 
already mentioned; and the 
lower road, an old trail of 
the earlier pioneers, skirting 
these spurs in a wide curve 
to the south. Since both ran 
through dense tsetse-infested 
bush, there was no choice ex- 
cept in regard to the bridges 
by which the new road crossed 
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the five incidental streams. 
The old track negotiated these 
solely by drifts—a word cal- 
culated to give an East 
African transport officer the 
cold shivers, The new road 
was accordingly chosen; and 
since our omniscient iuielli- 
gence department had already 
warned us that the said 
bridges were probably mined, 
it fell to Bowen’s lot to lead 
the procession, like a two- 
legged truffle hound, to smell 
out and exhume any such 
surprise packets. 

His capabilities as a diviner 
(of which he entertained some 
private doubts) were, fortu- 
nately, not te be put to the 
test. Scarcely had the long 
line of vehicles committed it- 
self to the upper road, when 
news arrived that the mines 
had already done their worst, 
and that every one of the five 
bridges was down. Since this 
road possessed no alternative 
erossings in the shape of drifts, 
it became now quite out of the 
question for wheels. So there 
was nothing for it but to turn 
about and make the best of the 
lower track. This proved barely 
wide enough for the single file 
of vehicles, bumping and skid- 
ding in the ruts of bygone 
years, and orashing through 
the bush, which in places had 
encroached considerably on the 
disused trail, Hyphenz palms 
inclined their strangely forked 
stems overhead, their hard 
leaves clapping together in the 
hot wind like skeleton hands. 
Giant Euphorbia stretched up- 
wards their brittle and prickly 
arms like spectral candelabra, 
while here and there arose the 
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bloated trunk and bare dis- 
torted branches of some gro- 
tesque Baobab, the nightmare 
tree of tropical Africa. Be- 
yond these, little else diversi- 
fied the level sea of dry and 
leafless thorn scrub, in which 
the only green things were the 
bayonet - blades of the wild 
aloes. Faithful to the best 
traditions of East Africa, such 
jungle combined the maximum 
of hindrance to movement with 
the minimum of shade or shel- 
ter to man er beast. The 
Column, which had by now 
descended some couple of 
thousand feet since leaving 
Kajiado, sweltered as it 
trudged beneath the noon- 
day sun in the dense cleud 
of dust rising from the 
friable soil. 

By the middle of the after- 
noon the banks of the first 
river were reached, and the 
discovery that they were low, 
and the drift consequently an 
easy one, went far to revive 
the drooping spirits of the 
advanced guard. 

“Tf the other four are no 
worse than this, we shall be 
in Moshi by midnight,” cried 
the 8.0. gleefully to Bowen. 

Alas for such hopes! The 
second drift, which was reached 
shortly before dark, proved to 
be across a waist-deep torrent, 
fifty yards wide, whose bottom 
was obstructed with invisible 
but very palpable rocks of all 
sizes. This stream flowed in a 
gorge of considerable depth, 
down whose steep banks the 
track squirmed at a break- 
neck angle. 

“That's torn it!” cried the 
S.0. in despair; “it'll be a 
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whole day’s work to get the 
transport over this one alone, 
and it’s hard on dark now. I 
shall go back and advise the 
Boss to lager where we are for 
the night.” He disappeared, 
and Bowen watched the lead- 
ing vehicles slither down the 
near slope with soreeching 
brakes, held back by men on 
drag-ropes, flounder and bump 
across the rough bottom, and 
be laboriously heaved up the 
opposing bank by double teams 
and sweating men. With the 
rapid fall of the tropic dark 
things swiftly got more and 
more impossible, and a bare 
dozen of the lighter carts had 
reached the other side, when 
the order arrived to stand fast 
for the night. It was now 
pitch dark, and—te put the 
gilded cupola on the proceed- 
ings—rain had begun to fall 
in @ quiet and industrious 
manner, 

Long since wet to the skin, 
and having no kit for which to 
search, Bowen waded across 
the river and struggled for- 
ward along the track, through 
a congested mass of artillery 
and other pack-mules which 
had headed the column. In 
front the advanced guard was 
doing its best to extend into 
the bush, and make some sort 
of pretence at safeguarding 
the column for the night. For 
miles back ran the single line 
of vehicles, brushing the jungle 
on both sides, and everywhere 
arose the yells of the native 
drivers, the squeals of indig- 
nant mules, the bellowings of 
hungry oxen, and the shouts of 
lost men seeking their units— 
a babel which should have 
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attracted any enterprising 
Huns within a five-mile radius, 
Over all the rain poured down 
pitilessly. Such scenes in war- 
fare are discreetly overlooked 
by the panegyrist of the Glori- 
ous Profession of Arms; yet 
they are much commoner than 
those more usually immortal- 
ised by the military artist or 
historian. 

Just clear of the track, in a 
slightly more open spot, Bowen 
chanced on half a company of 
Indian Sappers, who were 
making shift to picket their 
pack- mules for the night. 
With a glad ory he hailed the 
solitary officer, in hopes of ob- 
taining entertainment. l- 
though the Sapper’s baggage 
was still far back on the wrong 
side of the drift, and so irre- 
trievable for the night, he was 
hospitably treated to the 
blanket of a defunct mule, 
and some food was conjured 
from the depths of a tool box. 

The night came to an end at 
last, and the cold light of dawn 
ushered in a day of squalid 
misery. For the whole twelve 
hours of daylight, under inter- 
mittent deluges, the transport 
toiled across the drift and over 
the two succeeding rivers, while 
the few sappers laboured with 
pick and shovel to ease the 
slopes, or scattered branches on 
their greasy surfaces to afford 
foothold to the struggling ani- 
mals. The narrow bush track, 
churned by hoofs and wheels, 
was soon an axle-deep sea 
of mud. In the jungle, on 
either hand, dragged clear of 
the track where they fell, lay 
the corpses of “ horse-sick” 
mules and heart-broken oxen, 
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to whom the wet and mud had 
proved the final straw. Night 
again overtook the Column ere 
it had crossed the last of the 
drifts which separated it from 
Moshi. It had perhaps covered 
four miles in theday. Again 
it was a oase of bedding down 
where it stood, and again the 
rain dealt faithfully with it all 
night. 

As in the grey of the final 
morning Bowen, bearing a five- 
days’ beard, wet through and 
incredibly dirty, delicately de- 
scended the slippery slopes of 
the ultimate drift to diagnose 
its condition and prescribe such 
treatment as might be possible, 
he rolled on his tongue that 
historical remark of the Amale- 
kite king. He discarded it, 
however, as inadequate to the 
occasion, ‘well convinced that 
Agag would have done better 
had he been a member of the 
Northern Column. 

But even the worst things 
wear to an end, and by the 
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close of the third afternoon the 
last waggon had been man- 
handled across the final drift, 
and the road lay clear on 
Moshi. And what a road, as 
seen from the tail of the army ! 
The bush had here given place 
to cultivated fields, over which, 
to the breadth of some two 
hundred yards, the waggons, in 
their desperate efforts to escape 
the bog churned by their pre- 
decessors, had steered each its 
independent way. For a fur- 
long wide, therefore, a, black 
and knee-deep morass, dotted 
at frequent intervals with 
broken-down vehicles and dead 
animals, ran towards the 
wretched little town, the goal 
of so much endeavour. 

Behind all Kilimanjaro 
showed but its black and bush- 
clad base ; all else was shrouded 
in leaden cloud, and gusts of 
wet whistled across the dreary 
landscape, The rains had in- 
deed begun. 

BATOURI. 
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A DIPLOMATIST OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE war has taught us, 
among other things, geo- 
graphy. The map of North 
France and Flanders is now 
familiar, and many English 
eyes have followed the course 
of the Menin Road from Ar- 
mentiéres to Courtrai. Some 
will have noted with an agree- 
able thrill the village of 
Commines, a few miles south- 
west of Menin; but the at- 
tention of few can have 
lingered on Commines’ neigh- 
bour, Bousbecque. Yet Bous- 
beoque had its interest for all 
scholars, politicians, and histo- 
rians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the story of its 
famous son may be worth 
telling even now. 

Ogier Ghiselin— commonly 
called Busbecq or Busbeqius— 
was born in 1522, an illegiti- 
mate son of the seigneur of 
the place. Ogier, however, 
received the liberal culture of 
the time in its finest’ form. 
Through George Halluin, his 
father’s friend and a ocorre- 
spondent of Erasmus, he was 
imbued as a child with a 
passion for liberty of thought 
and a reverence for classical 
antiquity that never left him. 

From his fourteenth to his 
eighteenth year he studied at 
the University of Louvain, 
and then passed to the uni- 
versities of Paris, Padua, and 
Bologna. He acquired in this 
way not only a thorough 
academic knowledge of the 
literature and science of the 
times, but a wide experience 
of men and manners. He be- 
came, too, an excellent lin- 








guist; for, in addition to his 
native tongue, he was versed 
in Italian, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and Slav; and his Latin 
style, for which he apologises 
with perhaps a touch of vanity, 
is easy and elegant. 

He was a man of over 
thirty, however, before he ob- 
tained his first public ap- 
pointment. His family had 
long been devoted to the 
service of the Burgundian 
rulers,—it was no doubt to 
this that Busbecq owed his 
legitimisation in 1540,— and 
in 1554 he was attached to 
the embassy sent by the 
Emperor Ferdinand to the 
marriage of Mary Tudor and 
Philip of Spain. This first 
diplomatic post was in itself 
unimportant; but the Emperor 
had already formed a high 
opinion of the character and 
talents of the Flemish student, 
for Busbecq was hardly re- 
turned to his home when he 
was offered the post of Im- 
perial Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. The honour was 
a signal one, but the dangers 
and difficulties of the position 
were great. At this time the 
Turkish power was at its 
height. Soliman the Mag- 
nificent, the most gifted of 
the Sultans, was at the head 
of vast and well - equipped 
armies; victory attended him 
by sea and land, against 
Christian and Persian alike. 
All the Balkans were in his 
hands; Hungary had been 
secured by the battle of 
Mohacz in 1526; Vienna was 
besieged in 1528, Ferdinand, 
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with uncertain help from Ger- 
many, Spain, and Poland, had 
to defend Europe from the 
Turks: a state of warfare 
along his southern borders 
was constant, interrupted only 
by an occasional truce im- 
perfectly observed on either 
side, Christian envoys at the 
Porte were in an unenviable 
position: they could not count 
on the action of their masters; 
they were frankly regarded 
as hostages by the Ottoman 
Court. Busbecq hastened, 
nevertheless, to obey the Em- 
peror’s order. In a fortnight 
he had settled his affairs at 
home, collected his party, and 
reached Vienna; and a few 
days more saw him setting 
eut for Gran, the first stage 
of his journey to Constanti- 
nople. So anxious was the 
Emperor for his departure, 
that he started late at night 
after the city gates had been 
closed for ordinary traffic! 
He was allowed, however, to 
pay a visit to his predeces- 
sor; from him he had to learn, 
in two days, all he could of 
the current of Turkish affairs 
and the best policy in dealing 
with the Sultan. It cannot 
have been a particularly cheer- 
ing occasion, as this man had 
been thrown into prison while 
at Constantinople, and was 
then dying from the effects 
of hardship and anxiety. 

We know these particulars 
and the events of the next 
eight years from Busbecq’s 
own account, His “Turkish 
Letters,” written to a friend 
in Portugal, are of consider- 
able length, written in Latin, 
and bearing olear signs of care- 
fulcomposition, The first letter 
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is sometimes spoken of as an 
Iter, or record of travel. It 
tells of his journey through 
Buda, Belgrade, Nish, and 
Selimbria to the Bosphorus, 
and thence into Asia Minor. 
Everything was new to him, 
and his detailed account gives a 
lively picture of an unfamiliar 
side of sixteenth-century life. 
He touches on local dress and 
manners: in Bulgaria “a 
sheep costs 35 aspers, a fowl 
one, and 50 aspers make a 
crown”: he sees descendants 
of royal houses married to 
farmers, or toiling for a liveli- 
hood in the fields. Travelling 
in such wild country recently 
the seat of war was anything 
but comfertable, There were 
no inns, and he often impro- 
vised a lodging in a stable or 
cattle-shed: he would have a 
fire made at one end, and a 
space by it screened off with 
tent-hangings; here he could 
be quiet and warm, while his 
attendants slept where they 
could, well plied with wine, 
“which took the place of 
feather-beds and bolsters, and 
every other comfort that in- 
duces sleep.” His guides were 
so ignorant that they were 
only persuaded with difficulty 
to trust to Busbecq’s watch, and 
having themselves no means of 
telling the time, had a practice 
of waking the party in the 
middle of the night to ensure 
an early start. It must have 
been humiliating to see such 
ignorance in a people who were 
a menace to Europe, and from 
whose ruler Busbecq was com- 
missioned to obtain any terms 
of peace he could. 

On reaching Constantinople 
he found that Soliman was at 
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Amasia, and after a few days’ 
sight-seeing, he set off on an- 
other long journey into Asia 
Minor. The route was now 
through country quite un- 
known to the West, and 
Busbeoq’s records are here 
particularly valuable. He 
identified sites known in 
ancient times, he collected 
coins and portable antiquities, 
saving them from the super- 
stitious destructiveness of the 
peasants. A skilled draughts- 
man accompanied his party, 
whose duty it was to copy 
inscriptions. At Angora was 
discovered a long Greek and 
Latin inscription which Bus- 
becq made known to scholars, 
and of which his copy was 
for long the only authority. 
This was the celebrated Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum, giving 
the account drawn up by 
Augustus of his policy and 
the events of his reign: it is 
one of the most important 
documents of Roman history. 
The inscription, already dam- 
aged in Busbecq’s time, has 
suffered further mutilation 
since then, and some passages 
would be completely unin- 
telligible without Busbecq’s 
record, He collected facts of 
natural history too, and some 
amusing pieces of folklore, 
Such is his story of the hyena, 
which is said to understand hu- 
man speech, but may be caught 
by the hunter who enters its 
den loudly exclaiming, “He 
is not here, he is not here.” 
Busbeeq was four weeks on 
the road from Constantineple 
to Amasia: he had to wait 
some time for an audience, and 
so saw something of the Turk- 
ish court, He was much im- 
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pressed by the erderly splendour 
of the Divan, and by a state 
reception given to some Persian 
envoys. He comments with 
perhaps some personal bitter- 
ness, and certainly with some 
patriotic discontent, en promo- 
tion by merit in the Turkish 
empire. “Hach man in Turkey 
carries in his own hand his 
ancestry, . . . those who re- 
ceive the highest positions are 
for the most part the sons of 
shepherds or herdsmen, and so 
far from being ashamed of it, 
they actually glory in it, and 
consider it a matter of boast- 
ing that they owe nothing to 
the accident of birth,... 
among the Turks therefore 
honours, high posts, and judge- 
ships are the rewards of great 
ability and good service.” The 
interview with Soliman was un- 
favourable: all Busbecq could 
obtain was a six months’ truce 
while Ferdinand reconsidered 
his terms of peace, He had 
therefore te hasten back to 
Vienna along the route already 
traversed. His exertions had 
been great and his anxieties 
considerable—for his party 
was attacked by plague on the 
return, His appearance was 
so changed that his friends 
thought he had been poisoned, 
but he soon recovered health; 
his courage was net at all im- 
paired, and early in the follew- 
ing year he returned to Con- 
stantinople, 

The situation there called 
for all his tact and firmness, as 
well as courage. Soliman was 
afraid of rebellion from his 
family, and suspicious of west- 
ern intrigue, and was well in- 
clined to visit his fears and 
suspicions on the European 
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envoys. For a considerable 
time Busbecq was the only 
Christian ambassador at the 
Porte, and was for many months 
a prisoner in his house. At one 
time he was threatened with the 
loss of his nose and ears; at an- 
other an insolent pasha threat- 
, ened immediate renewal of war. 

He sent Busbecq a present of 
melons, with a message that 
they had great store of such 
fruit at Buda, “ meaning,” adds 
Busbecq, ‘“‘cannon - balls, I 
sent back word that I was 
much obliged for his present, 
but was not surprised at what 
he said about Buda, as there 
were at Vienna plenty of fruit 
quite as big as the one he 
sent me.” These were not his 
only troubles, Plague again 
attacked his household, and de- 
prived him of his tried friend 
the physician, Quaquelben, who 
had accompanied him from 
Courtrai. The Turks beat the 
Spaniards in a great naval 
fight in 1561; Busbecq had 
to endure the Turkish re- 
joicings, he heard the most 
miserable stories of the prison- 
ers’ sufferings, and saw much 
with his own eyes: he could 
ransom only a few, and that 
by running deeply into debt. 
The long strain would have 
been too much fer most men, 
Busbecq’s natural strength of 
character was supported by his 
mental activity. In the inter- 
vals of business he maintained 
his scholarly and human in- 


terest in everything that went: 


on round him, and recerded 
each story, character, and trait 
of manners in the vivid pages 
of his letters, 

The humanist, the lover of 
antique literature, is apparent 
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in his account of the family 
troubles of the Emperor, and 
especially the career of his son 
Bajazet. He sees the events 
as a sort of play, a dramatic 
working out of Nemesis, Soli- 
man was the son of an emperor 
who had dethroned his father ; 
his eldest son Mustapha was 
killed as a potential rebel at 
the instigation of the Sultana, 
anxious for the safety of her 
sons, who could expect no 
mercy if their half-brother suc- 
ceeded to the throne; of these 
sons the mother’s favourite rose 
in revolt through -fear of the 
father’s favourite, and in the 
end perished miserably with all 
his house down to the infant, 
who knew no better than to 
smile on its murderer. Read- 
ing these tales of fraternal 
jealousy and cruelty, it is easy 
to see why Henry V. in Shake- 
speare’s play welcomes his 
brothers with the assurance, 
“This is the English, not the 
Turkish court.” 

But his pages are not all so 
melancholy. He paints a lively, 
and on the whole pleasing, pic- 
ture of Hastern life. He shows 
the ordinary Oriental kindly in 
the main, very fond of flowers 
and of animals, hard-working ; 
superstitious and ignorant cer- 
tainly, but careful of religious 
observances involving real hard- 
ship. He is impartial enough 
to compare them favourably 
with his co-religionists in some 


points—their humanity for in- 


stance and their sobriety. A 
Venetian who was cruel te a 
bird narrowly escaped with his 
life from an angry crowd; the 
Turkish Lent was quite free 
from the wild scenes that 
marked the western “mardi 
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gras,’ when, as a Turk ob- 
served, the whole populace 
seemed to go mad and only 
recover their sanity when 
sprinkled with ashes by the 
priest. It must be confessed, 
however, that Busbecq some- 
times found it convenient to 
seduce the followers of the Pro- 
phet with forbidden liquors, and 
he tells of one old Turk who 
always prefaced a drinking- 
bout with loud shouts, bidding 
his soul get out of the way se 
as to avoid the pollution of his 


bodily sin. Some of Busbecq’s ‘ 


anecdotes have a strong flavour 
of the Arabian Nights about 
them, Such is the story he 
tells of the poor scholar at the 
Pasha’s dinner party. Next 
a Sanjak-Bey, or governor, sat 
a poor scholar, who after en- 
joying his dinner wished to 
bring something home to his 
family; he had forgotten his 
handkerchief, and so packed 
away a number of good 
things in what he thought 
was his own turban, but was 
really the Sanjak-Bey’s. The 
scholar left first and quickly 
found out his mistake, so went 
sadly home. When the Bey 
teok leave his turban began to 
disgorge its contents, much to 
his dismay and the mirth of 


the company. The Pasha had 


the scholar sent for, and said 
to him, “As you are my neigh- 
bour and old friend, I wonder 
you did not take something for 
your family from my table.” 
The scholar answered, “This 
happened, sir, from no fault of 
mine, but from the anger of my 
guardian angel. For as I had 
carelessly left my handkerchief 
at home, I stuffed the remains 
of my dinner into the bag of 


my turban ; but, lo and behold, 
when I left the dining-room it 
proved to be empty, but how 
this came to pass is more than 
I can tell.” So the Sanjak- 
Bey’s character as a gentleman 
was re-established, and the dis- 
appointment of the old Khodja 
and the oddness of the incident 
furnished the bystanders with 
food for another laugh ! 

The centre and unity of the 
letters is the writer’s person- 
ality. We get to value his 
sense and his good feeling, 
his courage and resource, as 
they reveal themselves in the 
stories he tells and the com- 
ments he makes on them. We 
can picture him as a man 
strongly built but brisk in 
movement, of rather serious 
aspect, with quick intelligent 
eyes and a humorous mouth, 
There is a scene which Erasmus 
or Rabelais would have enjoyed 
when the middle-aged, hard- 
working ambassador walks a 
fat young monk off his feet. 
A whole series of pictures 
show us his life in his prison 
embassy. He collected a 
regular menagerie, partly out 
of scientific curiosity and partly 
with the conseious intention of 
occupying his mind. There 
were “monkeys, wolves, bears, 
deer, gazelles, lynxes, and & 
pig.” He had a number of 
birds too — “eagles, ravens, 
jackdaws, cranes, and par- 
tridges.” One of his friends 
called the establishment 4 
Nosh’s Ark, and Noah had 
evidently a warm affection 
for his creatures. He gives 
anecdotes of animal devotion 
worthy of the ‘Spectator’: 
how a lynx died of love for 
one of his servants; how 4 
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Spanish soldier excited the 
romantic affection of a crane 
that used to follow him about 
and dance to him, teok to 
sleeping under his bed, and 
finally presented him with an 
egg. A favourite evening 
pastime was seeing his horses 
exercised, and he has high 
praise for the gentleness 
and patience of the Oriental 
grooms. Another amusement 
was shooting at kites with a 
cross-bow; this was a sport 
learnt in his distant home at 
Bousbecque, where till the 
war an arohery club was still 
maintained. He looked out 
for strange and beautiful 
plants, too, and rare natural 
products as well as animals. 
It is to Busbecq that we are 
indebted for the introduction 
of the tulip and the lilac into 
the gardens of western Europe. 
But these were not enough for 
his collector’s appetite. His 
store of coins and medals 
was continually increased: he 
bought up all the Greek and 
Latin manuscripts he could 
lay hands on, to the number 
of 270. One manuscript he 
bought for the Emperor, as 
the price, 100 ducats, was “a 
sum suiting the imperial purse, 
not mine,’ This is now in 
Vienna, and its price would 
be enormous were it te come 
on the market. It dates from 
the fifth century, and is elab- 
orately illustrated with pio- 
tures of plants and portrait 
miniatures, Eventually most 
of Busbeeq’s collections fol- 
lowed it to the Imperial 
Library. There was later 
some question of payment, 
and a very vigorous letter 
survives, in whieh he says: 
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“Tf your Imperial Majesty 
regards this sum (1000 florins) 
in the light of a present in 
return for my present of 
books, I shall consider it most 
handsome, and humbly offer 
my best thanks to your Ma- 
jesty for the same; if this 
sum is to be reckoned as the 
ascertained value of all those 
precious volumes, the antiquity 
ef which renders them so im- 
portant an acquisition te the 
Imperial Library, I must con- 
fess that such a price in no 
way represents their value.” 
This Turkish sojourn — the 
most exciting and famous part 
of his life—came to an end in 
1562, when, after much bar- 
gaining, peace was concluded 
between the Empire and 
Turkey. Busbecq was accom- 
panied on his return by the 
Pasha Ibrahim, who ratified 
the peace with Maximilian, 


Ferdinand’s successor, at 
Frankfort. For his long and 
important services Busbecq 


was knighted by the Em- 
peror. His fame spread all 
over Europe, and great in- 
terest. was taken in his book, 
‘Exclamatio sive de Acie 
contra Turcam  Instruenda 
Consilium.’ In this he em- 
bodied his experience of Turk- 
ish power and aggression, He 
had been impressed from the 
first by the high efficiency 
of the Sultan’s army. He 
often praises its discipline, 
eourage, and hardihood. At 
one time he describes the 
brilliant equipment of the 
Turkish cavalry, at another 
the order and regularity of 
the great stationary camp 
near Constantinople. He has 
much to say of the famous 
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Janissaries, the Pretorian 
Guards of their empire. Per- 
sonally he found these terrors 
ef Christendom not unattrac- 
tive: they looked rather like 
monks, he said, and were fond 
of presenting him with nose- 
gays. His only difficulty with 
them was of a comic kind. 
On one of his journeys he 
had an escort of Janissaries, 
who found the long stages 
fatiguing, and turned sulky. 
When he discussed this prob- 
lem with his servants, “one 
of them suggested that they 
were very fond of a sert 
of omelette which my cock 
compounded of wine and eggs, 
with plenty of sugar and 
spices. ‘Possibly,’ said he, 
‘if they were served with 
this for breakfast every day 
they would grumble less and 
be more obliging.’ Queer as 
the suggestion was, I decided 
to try it, and the result was 
a complete success,—they were 
ready to start before the order 
came, and volunteered to fol- 
low me to Buda if I would 
always treat them so.” But 
he appreciated to the full the 
danger of Europe before these 
simple living, hard fighting, and 
punctually paid troops. Our 
only hope, he says in ene 
place, lies in a diversion from 
the East, and even that pros- 
pect is a poor one, Soliman 
can crush Persia, and then 
turn against us undisturbed ; 
he will have the advantage 
of a single command and a 
fanatical army. In his ‘De 
Acie,’ Busbecq recommends 
unity of counsels, stern en- 
forcement of discipline and 
efficiency in the army, and 
civilian economy. The dissen- 
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sions of Europe certainly did 
not moderate in the end of 
the sixteenth century, and the 
Thirty Years’ War left Central 
Europe apparently open to in- 
vasion in the next generation. 
It is perhaps consoling to re- 
member that this magnificent 
Turkish fighting organisation, 
with all the prestige of long- 
continued victory, fell to pieces 
after Soliman’s death. 
Busbeeq’s later employment 
was more peaceful, but perhaps 
even more honourable, for he 
was made tutor or governor 
to no less than six archdukes 
in succession, In 1574 he once 
more tells us his own story, 
He was sent that year to 
France to look after the 
affairs of Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Maximilian, widow of 
Charles IX. He acted first 
as the young dowager’s coun- 
sellor and minister. After she 
returned to Austria he re- 
mained in France to super- 
intend her revenues and as an 
unofficial agent of the Emperor. 
A period of eighteen years 
with some gaps is covered by 
the second series of letters. 
These differ in some ways from 
the Turkish ones, for they are 
real letters, short, occupied 
with the news of the day, and 
are quite without arrangement 
or revision. This gives an ad- 
mirable freshness and vivid- 
ness to their contents: a piece 
of rumour is mentioned, ampli- 
fied perhaps in several letters 
before it is confirmed or con- 
tradicted. We follow the 
events of the time through the 
eyes of the time. Doubtless it 
leads to some disappoint ments 
and disproportions. Various 
marriages, for instance, are 
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suggested for the young widow; 
in each case Busbecq declared 
to the intermediary that his 
mistress was devoted to her 
husband’s memory and a second 
marriage was repugnant to 
her, but—she was a dutiful 
daughter and her father’s in- 
terests would be considered, 
&o. None of these proposals 
came to anything. Again, the 
business details are insistent. 
It was Busbecq’s duty to get 
the best terms he could for 
Elizabeth when the French 
government was assigning her 
dower; he steadily urges her 
claims, but always with the un- 
comfortable apprehension that 
as her marriage portion was 
never paid his position is un- 
sound. We hear much also of 
financial difficulties, His salary 
is in arrear ; the queen’s house- 
hold is short of provisions; 
there is no ready money to pay 
expenses. In several letters 
he asks anxiously for some 
watches “of really elegant 
workmanship” to be distri- 
buted as presents; in the end, 
we are nearly as disappointed 
as Busbecq himself when they 
do not come. “As to your ma- 
jesty’s gracious answer about 
the watches, it is my duty to 
be most humbly satisfied with 
whatever meets with your 
majesty’s approbation.” 
Apart from such small per- 
sonal matters as these, the in- 
terest of the French letters lies 
in the extraordinary picture 
they present of the moral and 
material chaos of France at that 
period. Busbecq was a com- 
paratively neutral observer ; 
his master was on the whole 
friendly to Henry III.; Bus- 
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becq, though a Catholic, was 
not out of sympathy with the 
Huguenots; the violence and 
intrigue of courts was certainly 
not new to him. But he was 
astounded by what he saw, and 
he passes on his impressions 
unimpaired tohisreaders. The 
whole country was in a state 
of war. Some towns were held 
for the king, some for the 
Huguenots; bands of soldiers, 
Frenchmen of all parties, and 
foreign mercenaries in the pay 
of the Quises, roamed about 
carrying rapine and bloodshed 
in every direction. When Bus- 
becq made his first visit to 
Henry III. he was stopped at 
Lyons by a bad report of the 
road to Avignon; but find- 
ing “there was a risk but no 
certainty of our being at- 
tacked,” he hired half a dczen 
musketeers and reached his 
destination in the end without 
adventure. Reports of ekir- 
mishes and outfalls reached 
Paris continually, and were 
diligently reported to Vienna 
with the varying hopes and 
ambitions of the Guises, of the 
Queen Mother, of the King of 
Navarre, and the Huguenots. 
There was dissension every- 
where, and everywhere a 
desire for peace; but the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, 
strongly condemned be it 
noted by Maximilian in an 
extant letter to Charles 1X., 
and the personal untrust- 
worthiness of Henri III., de- 
stroyed every hope of recon- 
ciliation. “Though peace, 
which is the only cure for these 
ills, has of late been freely 
mentioned, . . . no arrange- 
ment has been concluded, 
28 
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True, the King is ready to 
pledge his word that, if his 
towns are restored to him, no 
one shall be troubled on ac- 
count of his religion; but the 
memory of Saint Bartholomew 
is a fatal obstacle: they will 
place no confidence in his 
promise, and believe that it is 
only a stratagem to destroy 
the survivors of that night. 
Such acts of treachery it would 
seem never answer in the long- 
run, whatever the advantages 
at the time may be! Some 
peeple have a notion that the 
idea of peace is not seriously 
maintained, but is simply a 
manceuvre to break up the 
confederacy by making over- 
tures te some of its members.” 
We must remind ourselves that 
these words were written in 
January 1575. 

The character of Henri ITI. 
was evidently repugnant to 
Busbeog, who had known in 
Soliman and Philip II. tyrants 
in the grand style. His self- 
indulgence and his supersti- 
tion were equally disappreved : 
his lack of personal dig- 
nity was even less pardon- 
able. Courtiers quarrelled in 
the royal presence without 
rebuke. Henri, suspecting his 
sister of murdering one of his 
couriers, publicly accused her 
before the court of wantonness, 
He encouraged his favourites 
in insolence to the heir of the 
throne, who retaliated by es- 
caping from Paris, and getting 
one of these favourites assas- 
sinated. Private revenges were 
frequent, and often went un- 
punished: public feuds were as 
bitter. A noted Huguenot, the 
first to take up arms after the 
Bartholomew, was taken pris- 
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oner; ‘‘his wounds were such 
that recovery was impossible, 
but anxious that he should not 
die save by the hands of the 
executioner, they caused him 
to be beheaded at Grenoble.” 
The murderer of Coligny, a 
German by the way, was at 
this time a prisoner also; the 
Huguenots of Rochelle made 
great efforts to gain possession 
of him “pour en faire faire 
justice exemplaire”: the Guises 
made equal efforts to save him, 
His captor, unwilling to oblige 
(or offend) either party, caused 
one of his soldiers to pretend 
to help the prisoner’s escape; 
the latter fell into an ambush, 
and was killed on the spot. 
All these events are vividly 
related with remarkably out- 
spoken comments on the high 
personages concerned. Bus- 
becq must have been very 
sure of his messengers. His 
frankness makes the letters 
singularly readable, even ex- 
citing, but has one unfortunate 
consequence. At the really 
critical points the letters are 
missing! We want to know 
what this acute and expe- 
rienced observer has to say 
of the assassination of the 
Duke of Guise at Blois, of 
the murder of Henri III, of 
the execution of Mary Queen 
of Scots, of the Armada—and 
we find in each case a long 
and provoking gap. Busbecq 
may have used a special cipher 
at these times, or more likely 
the documents were so charged 
with dangerous secrets that 
they were still kept carefully 
secret when the letters were 
first printed in 1630, For 
the later years enough, how- 
ever, remains to give us 4 
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glimpse of the fierce fighting 
round Paris when Henry IV. 
met the Spanish forces ad- 
vancing from Flanders to re- 
lieve the city. We can see, too, 
that Busbecq was a surprised 
and not too well pleased wit- 
ness of the recovery of France 
in the early years of Henri IV. 
He can hardly have had a 
prephetic warning of the vic- 
tories of Louis XIV. beyond 
the Rhine, but a healthy 
France was a possible menace 
to Austria, and the defeat of 
the League must have been dis- 
agreeable to one who, though 
in heart and in practice a 
servant of the Emperor, was 
technically a subject of Spain. 
The recovery, though well 
begun, was net complete in 
his lifetime, and his death was 
hastened by the unsettled state 
of Northern France. Busbecq 
seems never to have revisited 
his native place after 1554, 
but his thoughts often re- 
turned to it with affection. 
In 1587 he beeame by pur- 
chase seigneur of Bousbecque 
and owner of his father’s house 
and manor, A protection is 
still extant which he obtained 
from Alexander of Parma, the 
Spanish general in the Nether- 
lands ; as well as affecting his 
own person and property, it 
safeguarded the lives and be- 
longings of the common people 
of Bousbecque, freeing them 
from billeting and all military 
exactions. In 1592, on the 
death of his mistress, he ob- 
tained six months’ leave of 
absence, and set out to spend 
a few months in his old home. 
Near Rouen he was seized by 
some marauding soldiers; his 
Spirit was as bold as ever, and 
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he succeeded in overawing 
them, so that they let him 
go without ransom and gave 
him back his luggage. But 
although he escaped physical 
violenee the shock was fatal. 
He died at St Germain, near 
Rouen, and never saw Bous- 
becque again. Six years later 
his heart was buried in Bous- 
becque Church in 8 monument 
he had himself erected for his 
grandparents, There it yet 
lies we may suppose, but not 
in quiet. Guns beyond the 
imagining of his day thunder 
over his resting-place, flying 
machines rain down destruc- 
tion from the air. If the 
church is still in existence it 
must be in ruins; the fields 
that he knew as a boy, that he 
fondly remembered all through 
his Turkish exile, to which his 
theughts turned from Spain 
and from Paris, are torn and 
defaced, One must hope that 
his ghost cannot return to 
see these works of time, 
Nor would these be his only 
griefs. It might not now dis- 
appoint him to see France, risen 
above the sordid quarrels of his 
day, struggling with heroic 
unity as well as energy against 
destruction; but it would surely 
pain him to see his country 
the tool of a power that in his 
time did not exist. When 
Austria, with the Empire and 
Poland, was the safeguard of 
Europe in the East and upheld 
our civilisation against Ma- 
hemetan invasion, there is no 
mention at all of Prussia, One 
seeks in vain for the name of 
Prussia, of Brandenburg, of the 
Hohenzollerns in the pages of 
Busbecq’s letters. 
O. P. 
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AHMED DEEN. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 
BY GENERAL SIR JAMES WILLCOCKS, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 


I, 


THE Christian faith, Mahomed’s creed, the Northern and the 
Southern breed, 

The noes menk, the Paynim priest, the sons of men from West 
to Hast, 

The knightly Gaul, the cruel Hun, in God’s fierce crucible are one, 

Not us to judge the right or wrong. To Him alone doth this 
belong. 


Il. 


This is the law which English men have graven deep with sword 
and pen, 

For twice a hundred years and more, from Arctic seas to India’s 
shore ; 

Borne it on freedom’s union flag o’er desert sands, o’er mountain 
crag, 

To every race in every clime, England hath said, “Thy faith is 
thine.” 


ITI, 


“My name is Ahmed Deen, Mohmand,! thy race and rule my 
fathers shunned, 

My people oft have cursed the time when Kafirs? crossed the 
border line. 

But from to-day I pledge my word to serve your King, for I 
have heard 

That English honour, bright as gold, cannot be bought or ever 
sold.” 


IV. 


The Colonel heard the Moslem’s oath; one thought ran thro’ 
the minds of both; 

The right, the wrong, we cannot tell; but be it of heaven or be 
it of hell, 

From this day forth shall be enrolled the name of Ahmed Deen, 
the bold, : ; 

Amongst the brave who serve the King, and honour to his 
standards bring. 





1 Mohmand, a powerful frontier tribe. 2 Kafirs = infidels. 
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V. 


Thus Ahmed Deen, the Mohmand youth, before he e’en could 
grasp the truth 

That border raids were left behind, that to his past he must be 
blind, 

That now he lived to keep the peace, trans-border customs hence 
must cease, 

Found himself numbered, sworn to bleed, if needs should be, 
against his creed. 


VI. 


A few more years, the border clan had hailed him as the choicest 
man 

Of all his tribe. He wore the blade, the emblem of a knightly 
grade; 

The stamp of loyalty the leal earn by their gallantry and zeal 

From England’s King. Who stains that sword, by loyal men 
is e’er abhorred, 


’ VII, 


One April morn, in far Peshawar, ten years ago, the watchful 
Giaour 

Received the oft-repeated tale, ‘The Mohmand tribes are on the 
trail ; 

Some hamlets burnt, some Hindus slain; the Mullah’s mad. 
Across the plain 

Which marks the frontier border-land three hundred Moslem 
banners stand.” 


viit, 


The bugle’s sound soon called to arms the men who welcome all 
alarms 

Which wake to war, to honour, strife; who only value real life; 

Who stand to guard the trust they hold; who seek not ease, nor 
lust, nor gold ; 

The best of England’s fighting breed, who never fail her in her 
need, 


IX, 


Both Horse and Foot are on the way; Shabkadr’s! walls have 
seen the day 

For fifty years with risings flecked: seen with due pride and 
purpose decked, 

Hw British lads and India’s sons have ‘neath her ramparts 
manned the guns, ; 

And bled and died ia victory’s hour, allured by battle’s magnet 


power. 





1 A strong fort on Peshawar borders, 
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x. 
Ten 7 are past; on Lukerai the Mohmand standards dot the 


aky ; 
While thundering volleys wildly crash, and guns belch fast and 
bayonets flash, 
And tribesmen bravely make their stand, wild heroes in a wilder 
land, 
A single flag of truce on high advances to its destiny. 


XI. 


Long years of Frontier strife had taught (the knowledge had 
been dearly bought) 

Trust not the foe, his word or deed, nor sign nor peaceful 
portent heed ; 

The rifle shots sped thick as hail; but heroes’ hearts can never 
quail 

Before the doom they gladly face; the flag came on with careless 
pace. 


XII, 


A ruse! a traitor! madman! crank! was shouted down the 
foremost rank ; 

On every side the bullets ploughed the rocks and sand, which 
like a shroud 

Spread for the dead in Maelstrom course, nor showed or pity 


or remorse. 
Yet still within five hundred yards, great Allah’s shield the 


Cartel guards. 
xIII, 


Before this Armageddon’s time, before the world was plunged 
in crime, 

The clarion call of chivalry, the slogan of the true and free, 

Was still the watchword of the brave, had freed the bondsman 
and the slave; 

And praise to God ne’er cried in vain, nor British manhood put 
to shame. 


XIV. 


Sudden unconsciously they found the firing cease, the bugles 


sound : 
No arm was raised to strike the foe; no man so mean would deal 


a blow 

At one so fearless: list the sound! as musket butts are brought 
to ground. 

“Hurrah! hurrah! the hero’s saved,” on every visage was 
engraved. 
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XV. 


The chivalrous and joyous roar, like breakers on a coral shore, 

Has reached his ears: our General cried, “Come on, well done, 
sit down beside, 

And tell me what and who thou art; thou well hast played a 
gallant part.” 

And as he spoke, from every peak the tribesmen’s rifles ceased 
to speak, 

XVI. 


His manner dignified the scene. “My name,” he said, “is 


Ahmed Deen, 
A Jemadar, on special leave to guard my land, Tho’ I believe 


My people well deserve their fate, still British power is truly 


great; - 
A Mohmand I, but yet no knave, I only come their lives to save. 


XVII, 


“I’ve served the King in many a land, from India’s seas to 
China’s strand; 
Beyond this pass my cattle roam; I ask yeu, General, spare my 


home. 
If trumpet-call shall stay the fight, no shot shall rouse the camp 


to-night,” 
Who with a spark of manhood blessed would grudge to yield 
his bold request ? 
XVII. 


As evening’s light cast shadows long, with guns all manned and 
pickets strong, 

The weary column seeks its rest ; sheltering a foe, but now a guest. 

All else have fled, but Ahmed Deen, true to his word, remains 


serene. 
Why search his thoughts, or why inquire? Smoke never rose 


without some fire. 
XIX. 


Darkness had set, and silence reigned; but hark! a rifle-shot 
proclaimed 

Something was brewing; soon it came. From every side the 
matchlock’s flame 

Lit up the hills like twinkling stars—scene toe well known in 


border wars. 
An hour has gone, but net before twice twenty vietims writhe 


in gore, 
xx. 
And where this time was Ahmed Deen? All still a hero in his 


mien ; 
“T swear by my Koran, oh friend, this blackest treachery shall 


not end 
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Until I’ve lit myself the torch which every house and home shall 
scorch, 

And teach these dogs a vow once made as debt of honour must 
be paid.” 


XXI. 
Adown the valley, with the dawn, the column passed; and as 
the morn 
Lit up the reddening eastern sky, the flames shot up from 
Lukerai ; 


The fiercest brand which lit the scene was in the hand of 
Ahmed Deen. 

He kept his vow, who served the King; his name in honour’s 
song shall ring. 


XXII, 


A month had passed, when, in Peshawar, about the time of 
evening hour, 

The General saw before his door a man he’d seen and met before; 

He rose in haste (his pleasure keen), and grasped the hand of 
Ahmed Deen. 

“T come,” he said, “with one request: to wear the medal on my 
breast.” 


XXIII, 


Five years had gone since Lukerai; they met beneath another 
sky, 

In other lands which bordered hell, the fetid plains of Neuve 
Chapelle ; 

The khaki coat the ribbon bore, above a heart true to the core, 

But e’er another month had fied, he had been numbered with 
the dead. 


XXIV. 


Then cease all ye who in your pride the creed of others would 
deride. 

The Hindu idol, crescent’s sign, the Shinto doctrine; laws divine 

Confucius made and Christ decreed, all to one common substance 
lead ; 

No matter by what faith enthralled, ’tis what men DO, not what 
they’re called. 


XXV. 


Amid the sloughs of Festubert, where India’s heroes sleep and 
share 

With England’s sons a common grave, when Gabriel’s trump 
shall call the brave, 

And ranks fall in and stand to arms, to answer God, not war's 
alarms, 

A tomb with crescent marked in green shall yield the soul of 
Ahmed Deen, 




















SOME MONTHS IN BESSARABIA. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


JANUARY the 5th, 1917, 
found twenty-one of us packed 
into three little rooms at the 
Expédition in Reni. When our 
beds were up there was no 
room to move. When the 
stove was lit there was no 
air to breathe, as only one 
little pane of glass opened in 
each window. The close quar- 
ters were very trying; we 
were all rather on edge after 
our experiences in Galatz, and 
although as a unit we got on 
splendidly together, even those 
with the most angelic tempers 
had to own that it was far 
from pleasant. So when Dr 
Inglis told me that I was to 
accompany the four orderlies 
to Odessa I was very delighted. 
The six months of the “ Half- 
Timers,” as we called them, 
were nearly up. I was a 
“yearling,” and not on my 
way home, but Dr Inglis 
wished me to try baths and 
electricity for my neuritis, 
which had not improved 
during our strenuous ten days 
in hospital. The armoured 
cars’ train was leaving on the 
10th for Tiraspol, their head- 
quarters for the winter, and 
they had offered to take any of 
us so far with them. My two 
orderlies were of the party, 
and I think we three enjoyed 
the rest on the train more 
than any onecan imagine. To 
sit still and be waited upon, 
instead of being torn in all 
directions at once, and to have 








meals brought to us of which 
we had known nothing before- 
hand, was a rest which per- 
haps only cooks can thoroughly 
appreciate, The journey took 
four days, but we would have 
been quite pleased had it taken 
double the time, it was so 
peaceful, And our hosts did 
everything that could possibly 
add to our comfort. 

Arrived in Odessa, we took 
up our abode with Dr Chesney, 
who had for some weeks been in 
charge of a hospital there. It 
was beautiful winter weather, 
bright sunshine, hard frost, 
snow piled high in the streets ; 
the jangle of sleigh-bells filled 
the frosty air; there was an 
atmosphere of excitement which 
was very fascinating after the 
deserted towns at the Front. 
My cure was to be taken at 
a Russian sanatorium; it 
teemed with fat Jewesses, 
who owned to be suffering 
from over-eating. I was a 
great source of interest to 
them—my “terrible clothes,” 
as they were kind enough to 
call my uniform; my age; my 
looks; my short hair; my 
beautiful slim figure? which 
among my own country- 
women is described quite dif- 
ferently; in fact, they dis- 


‘ eussed everything possible and 


impossible about me. As to 
the Sister who gave me the 
electricity, I ended by wish- 
ing to murder her. When 
she had me in the chair and 
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really in her power, she would 
begin by saying that of course 
England did not wish the War 
to come to an end; we were 
making too much money out 
of it for that; the longer the 
better for us. And then, we 
had lost so few men compared 
with other countries. She 
went on in this infuriating 
strain, giving me no chance 
to say anything; and when 
she saw I was thoroughly 
roused, and would hear not 
one other word, she turned the 
electricity on so hard that it 
blinded me for the moment. 
Even on one occasion I fell 
from’ the chair, when she 
simply caught me by my 
waistband and bumped me 
into my seat again, then left 
the room. She was an odious 
woman, and hated England 
from the depths of her soul. 
When the time came to re- 
turn to Reni I was very glad. 
One of the nursing orderlies 
had come up for a short holiday, 
so we were returning together. 
At Sastava, a station a short 
way from Odessa, we expected 
to join a Red Cross train; but 
it turned out to be an ordinary 
passenger train, on which some 
doctors and nurses were travel- 
ling. A compartment was 
found fer us, and as it was 
late at night we went to bed 
at once; so only in the morn- 
ing did we find out that every 
one was expected to provide 
for themselves, Thinking we 
were to travel on a Red Cross 
train on which all meals 
were supplied, we had brought 
nothing with us. This was 
rather a shock, as the jour- 
ney might take anything from 
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two to four days. We told 
our tale of woe to the head 
doctor, who said he would 
see what could be done—chi 
and cigarettes he knew they 
could supply ; though very ac- 
ceptable, they were not exactly 
sustaining, but in the end we 
shared with every one while 
their provisions lasted, which 
was not for long, as on the 
second night we stuck in a 
snowdrift, which threw every 
one’s calculations out. So on 
the 28rd of February, which 
happened to be my birthday, 
all we had to eat was one mac- 
aroon between us. We post- 
poned the birthday feast from 
hour to hour, always thinking 
we could last out a little longer 
before we ate what was veri- 
tably our last crumb. 

About the middle of January 
Dr Inglis had started a hospital 
in Reni. I had heard all about 
it, of course, but on our arrival 
I was delighted to find that we 
were billeted in a very com- 
fortable house, one of its chief 
recommendations to 1s being 
that it stood between the enemy 
and the first row of trenches. 
My orderlies had left, and I 
missed them sadly; the new 
orderlies would not be out 
from England for months, so 
I had the kitchen to myself, 
except for two perfeotly splen- 
did Austrian prisoners. There 
were fifteen detailed for work 
in the hospital, and no one 
could speak too highly of them. 
My men were perfect treasures, 
I do not wish to be thought 
pro anything German-speak- 
ing, but I do wish to say that 
I have never had such willing 
workers or such efficient ones 
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since I have been in charge of 
hospital kitchens. My debut 
with them was most for- 
tunate. Knowing German 
well, I soon found out that 
they came from Meran and 
Prague respectively. It tran- 
spired that the butcher’s shop 
belonging to Bender’s uncle 
was next door to the hotel in 
which I had stayed in Prague, 
and Loéshka had worked in 
the shop in Meran where I had 
bought a “Tyroler” hat, so my 
social position in the kitchen 
was ensured at once. On the 
days when aeroplanes haunted 
us, Bender would come into the 
kitchen to tell me that there 
were two enemies overhead 
again; but as the Russians 
couldn’t shoot, they would get 
away all right. Our enemies 
were their enemies, for the 
time being at least. There 
came a time when for some 
reason the Russians suspected 
our Austrians of being spies, 
and ene night without warning 
they were removed to an empty 
building and locked up, but in 
two days they were back again. 
It had turned out to be a 
mistake. During that time 
Loéshka had made me a little 
gift out of the only materials 
he had at hand—his black 
bread and the straw on which 
he lay. He had worked the 
bread into a kind of leather, 
and with it had made a small 
box beautifully finished off 
with feet, and a lid to fit quite 
tightly. The lid was inlaid 
with fine strips of straw; Reni 
and the date in the centre, 
also in letters of straw. On 
the morning of their return 
the little box was put in my 
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room, where I found it later. 
Inside I found a small piece 
of paper, and this is the trans- 
lation of what was written: 
“A little gift to one who 
has been kind to me during 
my imprisonment.” During 
the time the Austrians were 
away I had two impossible 
Russians to take their place. 
On arriving in the kitchen 
in the morning, instead of 
finding the fire lit and 
the kettles nearly boiling, I 
found the couple seated on 
the bench by the kitchen 
stove. They had removed 
their top-boots, unwopnd a 
few yards of repulsively dirty 
rags, and were performing 
operations on their feet with 
pocket-knives—very necessary 
no doubt, but the kitchen 
was not the right place. My 
primitive Russian failed to 
convince them of the fact; 
and while I was lighting the 
stove they were slowly wind- 
ing the rags round their feet, 
saying, “Da da, Sestritza,” 
every few minutes. Later in 
the morning I got Matron to 
explain to them that the 
kitchen was serubbed every 
day before twelve o'clock, 
when dinner was served; till 
that time they would be oc- 
cupied with dish - washing. 
When it was time for them 
to begin the scrubbing I looked 
into the kitchen, and was just 
in time to see them pour 
the dirty dish-water on the 
floor, Their intention was to 
mop it up with their dish- 
towels! How I longed for 
the spotless Austrians back 
again. 

It was a very severe winter ; 
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the Danube was frozen all 
over—the first time for 
seventy years, we were told. 
No one seemed to take the 
slightest notice of its being 
ariver. The soldiers marched 
on it; they made fires on it; 
they cut out blocks of ice, 
and knelt in groups round 
the holes doing their wash- 
ing; they drove carts about 
on it; and one found it diffi- 
cult to believe that this was 
the same “Blue Danube” we 
had seen for the first time 
just five months ago, when 
we had stood melting on the 
same quay before embarking 
on the George, en route for 
Zernevoda, And the Danube 
followed us home. Blocks of 
it went into the stock - pot, 
we melted it to make our 
tea, we bathed in it—and I 
think we all agreed that 
Danube as a drink left much 
to be desired. 

As is always the case with 
hospitals at the Front, there is 
either a rush of work or very 
little to do. And so it was at 
Reni. When the hospital was 
first started there was fighting 
on the Roumanian front, and 
wounded came pouring in; but 
with the severe winter weather 
came a lull, and but for the 
fact that Galatz came in for 
a good deal of shelling, which 
we heard very distinctly, one 
would hardly have known the 
enemy was anywhere near, 
Winter seemed as if it would 
never end, There was the 
usual difficulty in getting wood, 
and the house without fires 
was simply impossible, We 
were fortunate, however, in 
having a Russian officer at- 


tached to the hospital, who had 
a knack of getting things, even 
when he had been told the 
things did not exist. So much 
so, that while people at home 
thought we were heroically 
starving at the Front, we were 
really living on the fat of the 
land. The Russian Red Cross 
supplied us with everything we 
wanted. We had sacks of 
sugar and flour, barrels of 
butter, chests of tea and coffee, 
thousands of eggs—in fact, 
everything we required, even 
an ice chest, which in summer 
was invaluable for the patients 
as well as for ourselves. There 
were days when we deluded 
ourselves into thinking that 
spring had really come, only 
to find a fresh fall of snow in 
the morning and the wicked 
bitter wind back again. To- 
wards the end of March, how- 
ever, the sun was beginning to 
be very hot and the snow was 
melting rapidly, giving place 
to seas of inconceivable mud. 
The 20th of March was a red- 
letter day in the annals of 
the S.W.H. While still at 
breakfast a messenger came up 
from hospital telling us all to 
come down at once, as Prince 
Dolgoroukow with General 
Kropenski, and several other 
generals whose names I never 
heard, were waiting to see us. 
There was a stampede for 
fresh caps and overalls, and 
those of us who had eameras 
seized them on the way. When 
we were all assembled the 
Prince, a big, fine-looking man, 
wearing an immense fur coat, 
produced a little pile of medals, 
and proceeded to present each 
of us who had been through 
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the Dobruja Retreat with a St 
George IV. Class “ For Bravery 
under Fire.” He did not pin 
them on, but handed them to 
us, shaking hands, and at the 
same time thanking us for what 
we had done. Three very 
severely wounded soldiers in 
hospital got the same decora- 
tion, and we were very proud 
to share the honour with the 
wounded men. Later on we 
took many photographs of Dr 
Inglis with our guests, and 
groups with the staff; in fact, 
I think the best part of the 
day was spent in taking pic- 
tures of each other to send 
home to show our belongings 
how very magnificent we looked 
with our first medal. 

On March the 18th we had 
heard a rumour of the Revolu- 
tion in Petrograd, and on the 
20th the officers who visited 
the hospital confirmed the 
rumour, but they were not 
inclined to be communicative 
on the subject. We champed 
at being “so near and yet so 
far.” No news came through, 
and we were longing for de- 
tails. Every officer who came 
to see us had a different tale 
to tell, the only one point on 
which they all agreed was 
that the soldiers were com- 
pletely out of hand, and that 
we hardly required to be told. 
We attended the first big 
Revolutionary meeting held 
in Reni, in the Market Square. 


Very few of us knew sufficient | 


Russian to be able to under- 
stand what was said; but as 
a spectacle it was very in- 
teresting, especially at one 
juncture, when the mass of 
soldiers all knelt, cap in hand, 
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with bowed heads, and sang a 
beautiful prayer for their com- 
rades who had been killed in 
the Revolution in Petrograd. 
Time was passing quickly, 
and soon the Russian Easter 
was upon us, with its days of 
strict fasting. Never shall I 
forget the difficulties of house- 
keeping during that time. Dr 
Inglis was very particular that 
the staff should have meat 
twice a day. As no animals 
were being killed in the town, 
and the peasants brought no 
supplies to market, it was 
quite impossible. So we had 
to make the most of the 
fish that was supplied. The 
native favourite was after the 
pattern of a small shark— 
Danube salmon I think they 
called it. Whatever its name, 
it was an abomination; it was 
one mass of bones and tasted 
of mud. Some one started a 
report that this species lived 
on dead bodies, so that in 
itself was enough to make 
every one refuse to eat it. 
On Easter Eve the prin- 
cipal service of the year takes 
place, when every one carries 
a lighted candle home from 
church, to light the lamp 
before the Ikon, which must 
be kept burning till next 
Easter Eve, On entering his 
house the peasant makes the 
sign of the Cross with the 
candle smoke on the roof 
above the door. This service 
takes place at midnight. We 
drove across the dark steppe 
in our wooden springless carts, 
regardless of ditches and big 
stones, splashing through mud 
always at a gallop. There 
was not a light to be seen 
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as we passed through the 
village on our way to church. 
The church itself was packed 
with soldiers. I cannot hon- 
estly say I enjoyed any part 
of the service. There was the 
most incongruous wrangling 
going on between women who 
sold candles and soldiers who 
were buying them; then the 
very monotonous responses, 
the suffocating heat, the 
combined smell of unwashed 
humanity and paraffin-candle 
smoke, It all struck me as so 
unattractive that I was glad 
when I had elbowed my way 
through the crowd to the door. 
And there the picture was well 
worth having come to see. 
Old men, women, and children 
were sitting on the steps of 
the church, each with a lighted 
candle. In many cases they 
had a guard against the wind 
made of stiff white paper, after 
the fashion of a Japanese lan- 
tern, The night was dark and 
starless. The church had been 
shelled and damaged a few 
days previously, so no lamps 
were lit in the square. As we 
stood by our carts, ready to 
leave when our driver ap- 
peared, the scene in front of us 
was one I shall never forget 
—the group of old folk seated 
near the church door, listening 
intently and reverently join- 
ing in the responses, the soft 
light from the shaded candles 
shining on their simple earn- 
est faces, were waiting for 
the clock to strike twelve; 
when the procession would ap- 
pear, slowly making its way 
down the steps, then round the 
building, and inte the church 
again. Our driver was long in 
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coming, so we had time to 
watch the crowd disperse, care- 
fully carrying their lighted 
candles. One by one the bob- 
bing lights disappeared in the 
darkness, and we made our 
way home across the steppe. 
The enemy’s searchlight fiash- 
ing upon the river at inter- 
vals was the only thing to 
remind us that we were at 
the Front and the enemy not 
far off, 

Spring slipped imperceptibly 


into summer, and the Danube 


was blue again. The willows 
across the river came into leaf; 
the miles of marsh-land which 
stretched beyond were covered 
with a yellow weed, which 
looked like gold in the sun- 
shine; and in the backgreund 
was the range of beautiful 
Roumanian mountains, at the 
foot of which the Bulgarians 
were camped. And so from 
week to week we waited for 
the great Advance. We were 
told to be ready for hundreds 
of wounded, and always the 
date was changed, and still 
we waited, but there was no 
advance. It was a glorious 
summer, We saw the beau- 
ties of the steppe in every 
season; first miles and miles 
of dazzling spotless snow ; for 
a short spell the dry withered 
grass, which after the first 
spring rain seemed to turn 
green ina single night. Then 
came the spring flowers. Car- 
pets of sweet violets, flowering 
bulbs in endless variety, and 
the dainty scarlet windflower 
everywhere. Orchards of ap- 
ricot and almond trees, with 
their dark stems and glorious 
pink blossoms; hillsides white 
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with the cherry. No wonder 
the Russian loves his beautiful 
country, and the simple peas- 
ant, who has only the vaguest 
idea what the war is all about, 
longs to be back on his vine- 
yard and his maize-fields, driv- 
ing out with his family in the 
early morning in his gaily- 
painted wooden cart, working 
at his leisure, while his horses 
graze by the roadside, and the 
baby sleeps underneath the 
cart, guarded by one of the 
many dogs which accompany 
them. Then when the day’s 
work is done processions of 
these little carts wend their 
way across the steppe, in clouds 
of dust glorified by the setting 
sun, to the quaint white- 
washed houses hidden among 
the acacia-trees, which grow in 
every village, as a protection 
against the sun in summer and 
to break the bitter winter wind. 
As the weeks passed the road- 
sides turned into wonderful 
flower borders; every day there 
was something new to delight 
those of us who loved them, 
“Off-duty Time” was looked 
forward to by every one. Some 
took tea with them, others 
supper, just as their free time 
allowed; then away to the 
“ Happy Valley,” as we called 
it, among the flowers and the 
blue birds, either on foot or 
on horseback. There were 
twenty horses for hospital 
transport, six of which we 
rode, on extraordinary saddles, 
padded like the arm of a 
Chesterfield sofa, but quite 
comfortable when one _ got 
used to them. 

What glorious rides we had, 
over the steppe, through the 
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maize-fields (the maize stand- 
ing above our heads on horse- 
back), down to the water- 
meadows, where we let the 
horses graze while we sat 
beneath the apricot-trees to 
eat our supper and watch the 
storks go to roost on the 
pollard-willows by the edge of 
the lake; then in the cool of 
the evening we turned towards 
home, through acacia groves, 
over thyme - covered knolls, 
past melon and sunflower 
fields, till we were back on 
the open steppe again; then 
one last glorious gallop al- 
most up to the doors of the 
hospital. There were days 
when we went farther afield, 
and it was dark before we 
reached the steppe. Then by 
an unlucky chance we would 
take a wrong track and get 
in among the barbed wire and 
the trenches, and for hours 
we would grope and stumble 
about looking for an opening, 
of which there were very few. 
Some of us would slip off 
to the stables at 4.30 in the 
morning, not daring to speak 
to each other until we had 
passed the tents, in case of 
disturbing the camp. Getting 
up was a thought, but the 
sunrise was sufficient reward. 
I would not like it to be 
thought that our life was all 
“Off-duty Time,” joy-riding, 
and flowers—far from it; but 
these are the times one loves 
to remember. 

Though no wounded were 
coming into hospital, the 
doctors saw dozens of out- 
patients every day, soldiers 
belonging to the various regi- 
ments stationed in Reni. There 
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were many operation cases 
among them which kept the 
hospital staff busy. As far 
as my own department was 
concerned, whether the work 
in hospital was heavy or light, 
the appetites of the staff were 
fairly healthy. Sometimes, with 
the heat and the flies in 
the kitchen, life was hardly 
worth living. The fly we had 
to contend with was not the 
mild English fly, but a much 
smaller brand, and very venom- 
ous. We had periodical “ Fly 
Strafes,” but after. working 
like slaves to clear them from 
the mess-room, next day they 
would be as bad as ever. Then 
the dogs were sent to try us 
—thirty to forty wild steppe 
dogs; they got into our tents 
by day, lay under the beds 
to keep cool, and covered 
everything with fleas; they 
fought and howled all night. 
Some of them were savage 
brutes, and we never knew 
when they would attack us, 
Again, we nearly all had our 
turn at being “off colour,” 
the well-remembered morning 
when black bread and butter 


and flies and Danube tea were 


simply impossible, and a shame- 
lessly robust neighbour say- 
ing, “You’re feeling pretty 
rotten, ain’t you?” Some one 
would tell Matron, and after 
roll-call one had to own 
up, and be sent back to bed. 
Then came the longing for 
sheets, for one’s own cool bed- 
room at home, a sneaking 
counting of the months till 
one’s time was up; and when 
one had reached the lowest 
rung of the ladder, if Provi- 
dence was kind, a mail would 
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arrive, and just the letters one 
wanted would be there; then 
life would seem brighter, and 
things begin to look up again. 

Yet again the enemy took to 
shelling Reni; they were prin- 
cipally trying for the town 
station and the evacuation sta- 
tion, the latter being only a 
few minutes’ walk from our 
hospital. There were days 
when the shells were popping 
all round us, I remember 
so well one of these days 
on going into the mess-room, 
where some of the girls who 
had come up late from hos- 
pital were sitting chatting 
over tea, the door opened and 
a cheery little orderly put her 
head round the corner saying, 
“JT suppose you girls know the 
hospital is being shelled, and 
they’re falling jolly near.” One 
of the four, turning round, said, 
“Look here, do run back to 
your old shells’; then leaning 


‘across the table continued the 


conversation by saying, “I am 
sorry, but I missed what you 
were saying about tunics; do 
tell me over again,” “ Famili- 
arity breeds contempt,” and 
frocks were much more of a 
novelty than shells just then. 
Dr Inglis had to be a good 
deal in Odessa during the sum- 
mer, She had many things to 
arrange, and we were soon to 
join up with the Serbs again. 
At first we were told they were 
being sent to fight on the Rou- 
manian front, and we were 
going back to Galatz. Then 
nearly every day we heard 
some fresh rumour, which kept 
us in a state of uncertainty, 
till on the 10th of August 
everything was banished from 
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our minds by the arrival of 
a large convoy of wounded. 
Every day more and more 
poured in, till the hospital and 
every tent was filled to over- 
flowing. Every one worked 
night and day; the doctors 
began to operate at five o’clock 
in the morning and went on 
till night, hardly allowing 
themselves time for meals. Dr 
Inglis was still in Odessa, and 
did not return till the 20th, 
when she brought the news 
that we were to rejoin the 
Serbs at Hadji- Abdul, a village 
15 versts from Reni. There 
we would wait till they received 
orders, and where they went 
we would go. Soon the 31st 
of August, just a year exactly 
from the day we left England, 
the hospital removed from 
Reni to Hadji-Abdul, We 
were all sorry to leave Reni; 
it had been our home for nine 
months, and we had been very 
happy there. Of course we 
were certain Hadji- Abdul 
would not be nice, but going 
back to the Serbs was a great 
attraction to all of us. 

I had been in Odessa for a 
few days seeing after stores, 
so when I arrived in Hadji- 
Abdul the camp was already 
in working order. One natu- 
rally missed the river and the 
hills, but otherwise it was a 


charming spot. Our tents 
were pitched among apricot- 
trees, and the mess tent 


stood on the site of an old 
vineyard. A stretch of beauti- 
ful turf lay between us and 
the hillside, over which the 
village spread, an old wind- 
mill standing like a sentinel 
on the crest of the hill. For 
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the first time we were en- 
tirely under canvas. There 
was no house of any kind; 
but fortunately, for the most 
part of the time, the weather 
was all one could desire. The 
hospital tents soon filled with 
sick Serbians, malaria being 
rather prevalent. So alihough 
there were uo wounded sol- 
diers, plenty required care and 
nursing, and the hospital staff 
were kept busy. 

Soon after our arrival in 
Hadji-Abdul, Dr Inglis began 
to be ill. She had been un- 
well off and on for some time 
past at Reni; but her extra- 
ordinary will-power prevented 
any one from knowing how 
ill she really was. On Sept- 
ember the 24th I was very 
proud, as she raised me to 
the rank of an officer, giving 
me the tabs from one of her 
own uniforms to wear. The 
fact in itself of being an 
officer did not specially in- 
spire me,—I was perfeotly 
happy as “only the cook”; 
but to know that Dr Inglis 
thought I deserved the pro- 
motion was what pleased me 
most of all. On September 
the 26th she was unable to 
leave her tent, and from then 
onwards she was more or less 
ill all the time. Some days 
she was well enough to sit 
outside her tent in the sun- 
shine; but whether in her 
tent or outside, she directed 
all the work of the hospital 
even to the last. She was 
the pivot on which the unit 
turned, and without her no- 
thing seemed to be very much 


worth while. On the 28th 
the first news arrived that 
2T 
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we were to leave for Arch- 
angel in a few days, en route 
for France or England. It 
seemed too wonderful to be 
true that we were perhaps 
going home, Days passed, 
however, and there was no 
more news, For several rea- 
sons this uncertainty was 
rather agitating. Hadji- Ab- 
dul, although a Turkish vil- 
lage before it became Russian, 
was entirely inhabited by 
Roumanians, many of them 
refugees; and these peasants 
had stores of beautiful rugs 
and carpets which we coveted 
very much, but all our offers 
of roubles were refused. 
Money was of no use to 
them—there was nothing to 
buy—the carpets were their 
own weaving, and very prized 
possessions ; but we were given 
to understand that they would 
be willing to exchange some of 
them for clothing, and especi- 
ally boots, as such things were 
not to be had for love or money. 
Of this plan we heartily ap- 
proved, being only too pleased 
to make room in our kit-bags 
for the treasures we had grad- 
ually collected. These barter- 
ing expeditions were most 
amusing, though sometimes 
just a little trying. We went 
in pairs as a rule, each carry- 
ing a bundle of old clothes 
under our arm, to be displayed 
in whichever cottage we had 
marked down as having the 
rugs we most fancied. On the 
road outside the cottage some 
little girls would be watching. 
At sight of us one would run 
in to give the alarm, while the 
others took possession of us, 
dragging us into the house. 
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In a small room with all the 
windows shut, there would be 
assembled the mother, and per- 
haps two daughters and the 
grandmother, all eagerly wait- 
ing to examine our bundles, 
We were given the seat of 
honour on a_ broad shelf 
covered with carpet. Then 
our wares were opened out on 
the floor. During this process 
the room gradually filled till 
there was hardly standing 
room, All the neighbours, the 
soldiers billeted in the house, 
and all the special admirers 
of the daughters from other 
houses, and every child that 
could possibly squeeze in. 
When the room was packed 
the show really began. Every 
garment was held up and 
examined, then one member 
of the family tried it on, and 
every one’s opinion was asked. 
If it pleased it was kept 
on. Then the next was tried 
on; but the “strong suit” of 
the bundle was undoubtedly 
the pyjamas. They held the 
trousers up, shook their heads, 
looked at us, then shook their 
heads again. A boy was 
produced from the crowd, 
and he tried them on. He 
was then turned round and 
round and round again till 
he must have been giddy. 
Every one spoke at once; and 
when the excitement was at 
its highest some one remem- 
bered having seen a coat 
of the same material; and 
the remaining contents of the 
bundle were tossed about, but 
no coat was to be found. 
While every one’s attention 
had been concentrated on the 
trousers the grandmother had 
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annexed the coat, and no 
power on earth would per- 
suade the old lady to give it 
up: it was clearly her part 
of the spoil. No doubt it 
would be worn as full dress 
on some great occasion. We 
returned to camp with our 
share of the bargain, well 
pleased to have such an at- 
tractive substitute to take the 
place of old clothes in our 
kit-bags. 

As the days passed, and we 
had no more definite news 
about leaving, our agitation in- 
creased. We had parted with 
nearly all our warm clothing, 
and the weather was begin- 
ning to be very cold. We 
had expected to be off in 
six days at the latest; so, 
when making up our bundles, 
had calculated to leave our- 
selves one change only for 
the journey, and part with 
everything else. On October 
21st it was almost more than 
we could bear. We got news 
that, after all, the Serbs were 
to join the Roumanians, pro- 
ceed at once to Ackermann— 
a town on the Black Sea 
near Odessa —there to re- 
equip during the winter, and 
in spring in all probability go 
to Ismael; and we, of course, 
would go with them. The 
only redeeming feature was the 
thought of returning to Rou- 
mania, which most of us were 
quite keen to do. Still, Home 
had seemed so near, we had 
been making plans, and with 
luck expected to be back for 
Christmas, I went to see Dr 
Inglis in her tent that after- 
noon, and she told me it was 
the first time in her life she 
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had ever been home-sick. She 
had written to her people, 
saying it was the last letter 
from Russia, and now we 
were not going after all. She 
then proceeded to tell me how 
she would arrange the hos- 
pital; who would be sent home 
and who would remain, men- 
tioning that Dr Corlett and 
Matron must go home first; 
then in spring, when Dr 
Corlett returned, she herself 
would go home and have a 
rest. It was perfectly won- 
derful. Ill as she was, 
all the details were arranged 
in her mind, and we had 
only heard the change of 
plan that morning. I was 
very miserable when I left her. 
She was so obviously unfit to 
stay on, yet she would not give 
in. For six days we lived in a 
state of uncertainty, having 
been told it was not defin- 
itely settled whether the Serbs 
really were to join the Rou- 
manians. On one occasion dur- 
ing that time as I was cooking 
the evening meal out of doors 
there was an enemy aeroplane 
somewhere near ; the guns were 
making a terrible noise, but 
beyond looking to see if the 
shooting was as wide of the 
mark as usual, I paid no atten- 
tion to what was going on. 
Suddenly something passed 
over my head with a shriek 
and dug into the ground only 
four feet from where I was 
The Serbian boy 
who was on duty in the kitchen 
helped me to dig the something 
up; it was an empty shell-case 
of steel weighing 6 lb., the case 
of a Russian mountain artille 

shell, so I was told, that had 
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been fired at the aeroplane 
above us. I took my trophy 
in great pride to Dr Inglis, 
just as it had been dug up full 
of earth. She was writing at 
the time, and looked up as I 
approached, saying in her quiet 
unmoved way, “That was a 
near thing; what a pity you 
can’t say at home it was an 
enemy shell.” 

Every one envied me my 
shell-case, and wished that they 
also had been “Just nearly 


killed.” On October 27th we 


received at last our definite 
“marching orders for Eng- 
land.” The Serbian officer 
who brought the news was 
as delighted as we were. 
They had been in the depths 
of despair on hearing they 
were to stay on in Russia. 
The firsé troop-train was to 
leave Eiulia that night, and 
we were to travel with the 
Staff on the Sixth’s train in 
three days’ time. From that 
moment all was activity. For- 
tunately the weather was fine, 
which made all the difference 
while packing in the open. 

Dr Inglis was rather better 
and able to sit out in the sun- 
shine, and when at last the 
great day of departure arrived 
she even inspected the row of 
very portly kit-bags and bed 
bundles, turning a lenient eye 
upon their dimensions, for were 
we not after all sharing an en- 
tire train and a boat with 
friends, not merely a few coaches 
and cabins? So our kit was 
allowed to pass. On the even- 
ing of Monday the 29th we 
said good-bye to Hadji-Abdul ; 
it had never looked more beau- 
tiful, and our feelings were 


mixed on leaving it all behind, 
“There is no place like home,” 
but the thought of the journey 
before we got there was rather 
@ serious matter, especially 
with invalids. Besides Dr 
Inglis, Matron was ill, and 
two Serbian soldiers were being 
taken toa hospital in Odessa, 
We were told that only fourth- 
class carriages could be pro- 
cured for us, but fortunately 
there was a half second-class 
compartment for Dr Inglis, so 
she was made as comfortable 
as was possible under the 
circumstances; but although 
so brave through it all, she 
must have suffered terribly at 
times. 

There were two fourth-class 
carriages set apart for our 
use, long waggons fitted with 
wooden shelves in three tiers— 
to be used as beds by night 
and seats by day. At first it 
looked rather hopeless, but 
when each had claimed a shelf, 
unpacked the blankets, and 
spread some of the gay rugs 
over them, it was not so bad; 
and so we settled down to a 
journey of from ten days toa 
fortnight in the train across 
Russia. There were seventeen 
of us in our waggon, not in- 
cluding the four pets—three 
dear Russian pussies — and 
“Sammie,” the faithful mascot, 
a “thoroughbred Roumanian 
dog.” A section of the com- 
partment nearest the door we 
used asakitchen. In it there 
was a small iron stove for 
heating the carriage, and on 
this we cooked our breakfast 
and prepared the invalid diets ; 
or I should say, tried to pre- 
pare them, When the fire was 
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big enough to cook anything 
the stove was red hot, and it 
was quite impossible to stand 
near enough to stir anything 
constantly ; and if one stood 
aside for even a moment, 
the contents of the pan 
burned, or the train gave a 
jolt and away went pan and 
contents. It was trying, but 
we were on our way home, and 
nothing mattered very much 
with that in the foreground. 
Before leaving Hadji- Abdul 
we were told that everything 
in the way of food we required 
for the journey must be taken 
with us, as nothing could be 
procured on the way. We 
could get nothing that would 
last any length of time in 
Hadji- Abdul, and everything 
cost a ransom, so it seemed 
rather a black look-out. We 
arranged that at midday we 
would share the soldiers’ soup, 
and the evening meal was 
cooked for us in the officers’ 
kitchen. All we had to do was 
to provide the materials to 
cook with. So whenever the 
train stopped for any length of 
time at a town of any size, the 
Secretary and I made journeys 
to the market. It was most 
interesting, And we were sur- 
prised at the quantity there 
was of everything—beautiful 
bread nearly white, meat, 
fowls, fruit, eggs, and milk in 
plenty. At Kremenzug there 
was a little revolution going 
on. Soldiers were tearing 
about with fixed bayonets, 
twenty people had been shot 
outside a café. that morning, 
there was a machine-gun in 
one of the streets, and things 
were getting pretty lively ; but 
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with our’ usual luck we got 
back to the station without 
anything happening, having 
had a most successful morn- 
ing’s marketing. 

What we really were living 
for was Moscow. We had been 
promised a few days there, 
so instead of exchanging our 
roubles or getting rid of 
them, we treasured them up 
to spend. There were six of 
us who had come out with 
the original unit, and our ex- 
perience of Moscow on the out- 
ward journey had been most 
unfortunate. We arrived at 
a goods station, I think,—cer- 
tainly it was not the station 
at which we should have ar- 
rived,—and there we waited 
from seven in the morning till 
three o’clock in the afternoon, 
when eventually we were 
shunted to the proper station. 
Our train was leaving again 
at seven o'clock, so, as well 
as fitting in an enormous meal 
in a hotel, we had to “do” 
Moscow all in three and a half 
hours. But this time we meant 
really to see all there was to 
be seen. In the afternoon we 
heard that we should be in 
about seven o’clock. Meaning 
to lose nothing, we arranged 
to go to the opera as soon as 
we got there. So we made 
ourselves a8 smart as circum- 
stances permitted, and waited, 
and waited—and so did the 
train, outside Moscow again. 
The opera faded into the back- 


‘ground, and we made some 


other plan. Then some one 
brought us the news that the 
train was not going into the 
town station at all, but would 
wait where we were, and in 
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the morning we could go by 
another train. So with that 
we had to be content. We 
went early to bed, so as to be 
up betimes; but by morning 
we were far, far away from 
Moscow—the train had slipped 
off quietly while we were 
asleep. Of course we were 
terribly disappointed, but 
from what we heard later, 
it was just as well that the 
matter had been settled for 
us, as Moscow was not at its 
best for visitors. 

We had expected to find 
the time hang heavy on 
our hands; that was anything 
but the case, however, and we 
thought it went all too quickly. 
Sometimes we rode on the 
engine—a very popular amuse- 
ment, and certainly an excel- 
lent way of seeing the country, 
—and sometimes we ran along- 
side the train—a perfectly pos- 
sible form of exercise, consider- 
ing the rate at which we went. 
Some of our number continued 
their Serbian lessons, others 
played Bridge, and all of us 
were very happy and ocon- 
tented, enjoying greatly the 
hours of freedom when the 
train stopped for any length 
of time; sometimes in a town, 
when we made for the “Old 
Market,” where we hunted for 
treasures, and sometimes in 
beautiful country, where we 
spent hours in the woods, 
And I think we were all quite 
sorry when on the 9th of 
November we arrived in Arch- 
angel. On the morning of the 
10th we were given many dif- 
ferent orders by fussy officials, 
no two persons ever telling us 
the same thing. One minute 


we were told we must stay in 
the train, the next that we 
must leave it at once, Again, 
we were leaving in two hours 
to return to the siding where 
we had spent the night; and 
yet again, by two o’clock in the 
afternoon we must all be on 
board ship. Finally, Dr Inglis 
sent two of us to Archangel to 
find Commodore Bevan; he 
had been so kind in helping us 
before, she was sure he would 
help us again, Archangel lies 


. on the opposite side of the 


river from the station. On 
crossing in the boat we spoke 
with some English sailors, who, 
to say the least of it, were not 
very reassuring. They told us 
the last convoy which left for 
England had been lost ; in fact, 
all outward-bound boats were 
torpedoed, and generally gave 
us to understand that we were 
doomed, Archangel in itself 
gave me the impression of a 
town which had been hurriedly 
put together for an occasion, 
with the intention of one day 
really building it, but that 
day had never come, There 
was one perfectly wicked in- 
vention: a raised platform of 
wood ran along the centre of 
what would otherwise have 
been quite a good footpath, on 
either side deep mud. The 
platform was too narrow to 
allow of more than two persons 
to pass each other, so the odd 
man was usually pushed into 
the mud; there were also 
cleverly concealed holes in the 
wooden platform to trip up the 
newcomer; in fact, I thought 
the town left much to be de- 
desired. Our mission proved 
very successful as well as en- 
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joyable, every one being so kind 
and helpful, and the three days 
we spent before sailing for 
home will be am@ig the pleas- 

-antest of my many recollec- 
tions. 

Our ship was the s.s. Porto. 
We sailed under the Portuguese 
flag. She was an Austrian 
boat, a prize ship of the Portu- 
guese, lent to the French to 
bring the Serbs to England. 
The crew was Chinese. The 
captain and ship’s officers were 
English, though we had a Port- 
uguese captain on board as well. 
Our first night in the cosy 
cabin seemed most luxurious 


after our twelve days in the 


train. On the 13th of Novem- 
ber we left Archangel, but only 
as far as the bar the first day ; 
then on to Ukansky harbour, 
in Russian Lapland, where we 
joined the rest of our convoy, 
and the following morning our 
escort, the Vindictive, led us off 
on our homeward journey. 

Of our journey I will say 
little. Iam a terrible coward 
at sea, though I hope it is 
not apparent to any one but 
myself. I thought the voyage 
home was the worst experi- 
ence we had encountered dur- 
ing our fifteen months with 
the S.W.H. But I heard 
several mombers of the unit 


say: “What is the matter 
with the journey? I think 
it is simply splendid.” I 


thought everything was the 
matter with it, and nothing 
could have been much worse. 
We had very bad storms, 
We lost our escort and the 
rest of the convoy in a storm 
the second night. The captain 
told us that within a hundred 
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miles he had no idea where he 
was; he could not get into com- 
munication with our escort, and 
for twenty years he had not 
made a voyage that worried 
him so much. The pumps 
broke down, and there was 
seven feet of water in the 
engine-room. Later we were 
told that we owed our safety 
to the two engineers, who 
had said they would not let 
us drown so near home after 
all we had come through, if 
they could help it, They 
were recommended for Serbian 
decorations as a small token 
of gratitude for what they 
did, I thought there could 
not be much more wrong 
with the journey —except be- 
ing torpedoed. But then I 
am not a judge. The thought 
of having to take to the 
boats in the awful cold of 
the Arctic regions was petri- 
fying. It was quite bad 
enough to struggle out every 
night in the darkness to 
practice finding our lifeboats, 
so as to be prepared should 
the whistle be blown during 
the night. 

During the voyage Dr Inglis 
was several times in the saloon. 
She went through equipment 
lists, and even signed on the 
orderlies who were to go on 
with the unit. She was de- 
lighted at feeling better, and 
said: “After each time that 
I go down, I rise higher and 
higher. I shall soon be quite 


‘well again,” 


On the 22nd we were in 
sight of land all day, And 
how good it was to know 
that it was Homeland! We 
behaved like children, waving 
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our handkerchiefs to a train 
away in the distance; but it 
was an English train, and 
we just had to wave to it. 
Towards evening we were es- 
‘eorted along a narrow path 
of mine-swept sea to the 
entrance of the Tyne. We 
were home at last, and 
everything seemed quite won- 
derful—the big ships, and the 
advertisements on the houses 
written in a language one could 
read. When we were anchored 
telegrams were sent home. 
We were almost too excited to 
sleep, for we were to go ashore 
in the morning. Next day the 
soldiers were landed first— 
poor fellows, they were glad 
the sea journey was over; it 
seemed almost heartless of us 
to be so delighted at getting 
home, while they were home- 
less. About noon the wind 
rose ; just as we were ready to 
leave the ship, the river be- 
came so rough it was impos- 
sible for any launch to get 
alongside. We went adrift, 
and had several very narrow 
escapes of being run down. 
Two salvage launches kept us 
in place during the night. It 
was the wildest night we had 
come through, and also one of 
the most dangerous, so we were 
told in the morning. 

Sunday the 25th saw us 
safely landed in Newcastle. 
We drove to our hotel in a 
motor-lerry, which happened 
to be waiting on the quay. 
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Dr Inglis was brought ashore 
in the afternoon. The last few 
days of the voyage she had 
been very ill, though just the 
day before she dressed fully, 
wearing all her decorations, 
and stood for nearly twenty 
minutes while the entire Ser- 
bian Staff said good-bye to 
her. By the end of the time 
she looked very exhausted, but 
did not go back to bed again 
till later in the day. 

When on Monday morning 
I went to say good-bye to her, 
she thanked me for all I had 
done, told me to take the 
Scots girls as far as Kdin- 
burgh, and see the Committee 
there. And she added, “In 
few days come and see me 
in Edinburgh.” As every one 
knows, she died that evening. 
To her family and to the World 
of Women her loss is irreplace- 
able, but she had accomplished 
that which was so near to her 
heart. She had brought “My 
dear Serbs,” as she always 
called them, away from Russia 
and landed them safely in 
England. Her work was done, 
She had “ Done Her Bit.” 

I am proud to be one of the 
few who was with her from 
the beginning to the end of 
her last undertaking. I am 
proud to have won her ap- 
proval, but most proud of all to 
have worked under one whose 
name will go down to posterity 
as one of the Big Women of 
the Age. 
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ON PATROL —VI. 
AN ENTENTE, 


AS we were running the Channel along, with a rising wind 
abeam, 

Steering home from an escort trip as fast as she could steam, 

I'd just come up, relieving Bill, to look for Fritz again, 

When I turns to the Skipper an’, “Sir,” I says, “I ‘ears an 
aeroplane.” 

Au’ sure enough, from out o’ the clouds astern, we seed ’im 
come, 

An’ down the wind the engine sang with a reg’lar roarin’ ’um. 

The Skipper ’e puts ‘is glasses down, an’ smilin’ says to me, 

“We needn’t be pointin’ guns at ’im—'e’s one o’ the R.F.C. 

We don’t expect to meet the Boche, or any o’ his machines, 

From here to France an’ back again—except for submarines.” 

An’ ’e looks again at the ’plane above, an’ says, “I do believe 

It’s a fightin’ bus—good luck to them—an’ lots of London 
leave.” 


An’ jolly good luck, says I, says I, 
To you that’s overhead ; 

An’ may you never go dry, go dry, 
Or want for a decent bed. 

With yer gaudy patch, says I, says I, 
Of Red an’ White an’ Blue— 

Oh, may the bullets go by, go by, 
An’ not be findin’ you. 

Astonishing luck, says I, says I, 
To you an’ yer aeroplane ; 

An’ if it’s yer joss to die, to die, 
When you go back again— 

May the enemy say as you drop below, 
An’ you start your final dive: 

“ Three of us left to see him go, 

An’ it must be nice for him to know, 


That wasn’t afraid o’ five.” 
KLAXON., 
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ESCAPED! 


ADVENTURES IN GERMAN CAPTIVITY. 


BY WALLACE ELLISON. 


I FIRST thought seriously of 
escaping from Germany when 
I found myself in a Berlin 
prison in the spring of 1915. 
I had played with the idea 
before, The difficulties in the 
way, however, seemed at first 
almost insuperable. I was 
interned, along with other 
Englishmen living in Ger- 
many, in Ruhleben Camp, 
which is situated between 
Berlin and Spandau, more 
than three hundred miles, as 
the crow flies, from the Dutch 
frontier. I knew from life in 
Germany in times of peace 
how wonderfully organised the 
whole of Germany was, and I 
realised that peace organisa- 
tion would undoubtedly have 
been perfected to meet the 
exigencies of war. It was 
evident that if one were 
to come to the decision to 
escape, at such a distance from 
the frontier, the most trivial 
detail of one’s plans would 
have to be very carefully 
thought out. This rendered 
necessary a fairly thorough 
knowledge of conditions in 
Germany, which could only 
be arrived at by very patient 
and very cautious inquiry. 

I was for about six months 
one of the so-called barrack 
captains. in Ruhleben Camp, 
having been asked to take 
charge of a barrack containing 
abouttwohundred coloured men, 


chiefly ships’ firemen, who had 
been taken from British ships 
lying in German harbours on 
and before the outbreak of war. 
Had I taken advantage of the 
few little privileges granted me 
as captain, I should doubtless 
have found it easier to escape 
from Ruhleben Camp than I 
could as an ordinary interned 
prisoner. Feeling, however, 
that it would not be playing 
the game to make a wrong use 
of these privileges, I decided 
to abandon my intention to 
escape as long as I remained 
in that position, In April 
1915, however, I ventured to 
oppose the German Camp 
Officers on what I regarded 
—and still regard—as an im- 
portant matter of principle. 
Without trial or statement of 
charge, I was arrested one 
night in camp. The centre 
of the camp was cleared by 
German soldiers, all the Eng- 
lishmen were sent to their 
barracks, and I was marched 
off to the guard-room, There 
I was informed by Baron von 
Taube, the Commandant of the 
camp, that I was being taken 
to Berlin for the purpose of 
trial. Two corporals, armed 
with rifles, escorted me to 
Berlin, and handed me over 
to the warders of the Stadt 
Vogtei Prison. The prison 
authorities were informed later 
that I had been sent “for the 
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purpose of punishment”—not 
for trial—and that I had to 
be kept in the strictest form 
of solitary confinement for an 
indefinite period. All my let- 
ters of inquiry and of protest 
remained unanswered. While 
in the yard one day for exercise, 
I met a Scotsman who had 
made a very plucky escape from 
Ruhleben a fortnight before. 
Although fifty-two years of age, 
he had been the first to attempt 
to get out of Germany from 
Ruhleben, and, after a very 
adventurous fourteen days’ 
tramp, had been seen and 
arrested by a Gendarme about 
thirty miles frem the Dutch 
frontier. <A lasting friendship 
grew up between us, and I 
learned much from him of 
conditions in Berlin and Ger- 
many. 

I determined to escape at 
the first opportunity. 

At the end of five weeks I 
bade farewell to my friend. 
The American Embassy had 
succeeded in procuring my re- 
lease from prison, and I was 
sent back to camp. 

Two of my friends in camp 
were Mr E. Falk and Mr 
Geoffrey Pyke, whose plucky 
escape from Ruhleben Camp 
has been recorded in these 
pages,’ and in Mr Pyke’s book, 
‘To Ruhleben and Back.’ For 
a time we were practically 
pledged to each other to escape 
together. We met at all hours 
of the day, and in all sorts of 
places in camp, for the purpose 
of discussing plans and consult- 
ing maps and newspapers. For 
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a long time the question of 
greatest importance was that 
of choosing the most suitable 
route. We ruled the Swiss 
frontier, both in Austria and 
Germany, out of the question, 
partly on account of the great 
distance which would have to 
be covered in order to get 
there, and partly because we 
had very little information con- 
cerning either of these two 
frontiers. The two others 
which remained were the routes 
to Denmark and to Holland. 
The route to Denmark by land, 
had we chosen it, would have 
meant that we should have 
had to cover almost as much 
distance as that from Berlin to 
the Dutch frontier, and, fur- 
ther, presented two definite 
objections. The first was the 
difficulty we should have to 
face in crossing the Kiel Canal, 
and the second was the pres- 
ence in Schleswig-Holstein, at 
that time, of a very consider- 
able number of German troops. 
The frontier was, moreover, 
only a short one, and compara- 
tively easy to guard. The 
prospect, on the other hand, of 
escaping by boat across the 
Baltic to Denmark appealed 
very strongly to us, and it was 
long before we decided to aban- 
don this idea and centre all our 
thoughts on plans for reaching 
the Dutch frontier. 

Our idea, had we chosen the 
northern route, was to have 


_tramped the whole distance to 


the Baltic coast, lying up dur- 
ing the day and walking only 
by night. On arrival there, 





1 “*My Experiences as a Prisoner of War in Germany, and How I Escaped.” 


By E. M. F., ‘Maga,’ January 1916. 
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we should have endeavoured 
to evade the vigilance of the 
coastguards, steal a fishing- 
boat, and row or sail across the 
narrow straits which separate 
Denmark from Germany, to 
the north of the small penin- 
sula known as The Zingst. 
The danger of arriving on the 
coast, however, and finding it 
impossible, when there, to pro- 
cure a boat of any kind, led us 
to rule the Danish route out of 
our reckoning. 

When the date of our depar- 
ture was drawing near, I had 
a strong presentiment—I can 
give it no more definite name 
—that three were one too 
many for such an enterprise, 
and I decided to drop out. 
My two friends escaped, spent 
about a fortnight en route, and 
succeeded in crossing the Dutch 
frontier on July 24, 1915. 
When I look back on their 
success and on my failure at 
the time, I do not regret my 
decision, for, after all, it was 
infinitely better that two out 
of three should escape rather 
than that three should be 
captured. 

As soon as they had gone, I 
set to work on fresh plans 
along with another man, who, 
unfortunately for him, is still 
@ prisoner in Ruhleben—a 
British subject by naturalisa- 
tion, who spoke perfect Ger- 
man and had a _ thorough 
knowledge of the country and 
of the ways of the German 
people. His skill in conducting 
the most delicate negotiations 
drew from me unstinted ad- 
miration. In fairness to him 
I must leave out of my desorip- 
tion of this attempt to escape 
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many details which would add 
greatly to the interest of my 
narrative. I shall deal only 
with the facts which became 
known to the German authori- 
ties after our capture. 

There was much to recom- 
mend the policy of attempting 
to reach the Dutch frontier 
by means of a short railway 
journey and a long tramp; but 
eventually we decided to make 
a quick dash for Holland, and 
had we not been captured on 
the Dutch frontier, we should 
have succeeded in reaching 
Holland and freedom within 
less than thirty-six hours. As 
a matter of fact, the day Falk 
and Pyke, who had been a 
fortnight on the way, succeeded 
in crossing the frontier, we, 
after a journey of less than 
twenty-four hours, were cap- 
tured there. This would surely 
have been a record escape, in 
point of view of time! 

In those days it was usual 
for volunteer working gangs to 
go out of Ruhleben Camp with 
carts, accompanied by a Ger- 
man soldier, for the purpose of 
bringing into the camp, manure, 
gravel, and soil for the gardens. 
As it was desirable for us to 
escape from camp in the early 
afternoon, so as to be able to 
leave Berlin that night, we 
were glad to be able to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity of 
escaping with the help of one 
of these gangs. A pretext was 
found fortaking a cart out of the 
camp to get gravel for the camp 
gardens, and if there were any 
observant people close to the — 
main gates about four o’olock 
on the afternoon of the 23rd 
July, 1915, they were probably 
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astonished to see E——- and 
myself strenuously helping, for 
the first time, to drag a cart 
through the open gates into 
the road which ran past the 
front of the camp. Our first 
trip with the cart was to an 
open field, which lay between 
the railway and the road run- 
ning from Berlin to Spandau. 
Escape there proved to be en- 
tirely out of the question. The 
sentry was vigilant, and the 
presence of so many English- 
men clese to the main road 
attracted the attention of a 
considerable number of passers- 
by, including several German 
officers. Our movements, too, 
may have aroused some sus- 
picion, for I saw a railway 
official dodge from tree to tree 
on the railway embankment 
and watch us very closely. 
We started a complaint that 
the sort of soil we were getting 
was quite unsuitable for our 
purpose, and begged the sentry 
to allow us to load up with 
fresh soil in a field much more 
quietly situated on the other 
side of the camp. The whole 
time E—— and I kept as much 
in the background as possible, 
in order that the sentry should 
not notice our absence on the 
return of the rest of the party 
to camp. The road to the 
other field led along the fringe 
of a wood at one end of the 
camp, and then, taking a sharp 
turn to the left, passed over a 
small wooden bridge. When 
we reached the bridge, my 
companion and I moved to the 
tail-end of the party, and as 
the men turned to the left to 
go over the bridge into the 
field, we stopped, slipped be- 
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hind a small bush, and, crouch- 
ing there, were effectively con- 
cealed from the soldier who had 
gone ahead. As soon as the 
cart was out of sight, we rose 
and walked away at an easy 
pace in the opposite direction, 
towards the electricity works, 
and so on to the main road 
leading to Berlin. When we 
had gone about a hundred 
yards, I removed my eye- 
glasses, put on a pair of round © 
horn-rimmed spectacles, turned 
the white collar of a German 
shirt which I was wearing—a 
so-called Schiller shirt—and for 
the rest of the journey wore 
it outside my jacket. I then 
altered the shape of my hat so 
as to make it look as German 
as possible. In addition to this, 
I had had my hair shorn off 
by the camp barber, and looked 
exactly like a young German 
university student on holiday. 
We were enjoying the first 
snatch of freedom we had known 
for many months. The experi- 
ence had all the glory and the 
freshness of adream. Free! 
We were walking along the 
main road leading to Berlin, 
still fairly close to the camp, 
when my friend whispered 
“Look out!” and I saw, tomy 
dismay, that the carriage which 
conveyed the German cfficers 
to and from the camp was 
approaching along the high- 
road, It passed us within a 
yard,but wasfortunately empty, 


save for the driver, who eyed 


us very closely, but neverthe- 
less drove on. We jumped on 
to a tram at the Spandauer 
Bock, and while we were sitting 
at the back of the tram, passed 
a German corporal from the 
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camp, who, to our amusement, 
saluted my companion, doubt- 
less in the belief that E 
was going to Berlin on leave. 
A pretty girl had to stand 
while we were sitting, and I 
had sternly to repress a desire 
to offer her my seat. “ Re- 
member, you are now a Ger- 
man,” I kept repeating to 
myself. On the way to the 
city we left the tram, caught 
a taxi, and drove to the centre 
of Berlin. It was some time 
before we could accustom our- 
selves to the feeling of being 
free. As I became more ex- 
perienced in the art of escap- 
ing, the hunted feeling which 
haunts an escaped prisoner 
wore off somewhat, though it 
never entirely disappeared. On 
this first occasion, it was an 
ordeal to pass a soldier or 
policeman, and by no means 
easy to meet, with a steady 
eye, the glance of people who 
appeared to be eyeing us with 
suspicion, ‘ At such moments, 
even though one may be able 
to control the movement of the 
eyes, and stare out the other 
man, it is not so easy to control 
one’s mouth. After staring for 
a while at the other man, an 
awkward lump makes itself felt 
in the throat, and one has an 
overpowering desire to swallow 
something which is not there, 
To combat this tendency we 
smoked innumerable cigars, and 
found them a very great help. 
We left that night by an 
express train from one of the 
main stations in Berlin—the 
Friedrichstrasse Bahnhof—and 
had managed to secure two 
tickets for sleeping - berths. 
Our idea in doing so was 
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not to travel in as great 
luxury as possible, but to 
avoid any possible control by 
detectives on the way; and we 
thought it much more likely 
that we should be able to do 
so, and, at the same time, 
avoid embarrassing questions 
from fellow-passengers, if we 
travelled by sleeper rather 
than second- or third - class, 
We were right in our con- 
jeoture. My friend, to whom 
I left all the talking, on ac- 
count of his perfect command 
of the language, left me in 
our compartment, and shortly 
afterwards came back and 
assured me that he had ar- 
ranged everything satisfactor- 
ily with the guard. We trav- 
elled from Berlin, along the 
line which runs within about 
fifty yards of Ruhleben Camp, 
and laughed quietly to our- 
selves as we pictured the 
astonishment and chagrin of 
the authorities on their dis- 
covery of our escape the fol- 
lowing day. The journey to 
Duisburg was uneventful. 
There we changed, travelled 
third-class to Crefeld, spent 
a little time in the town, 
and then bought tickets for 
Geldern, a small village which 
lies within an hour’s walk of 
the Dutch frontier. We had 
te run in order to catch our 
train, and arrived on the 
platform just as it was mov- 
ing out. It was thus impos- 
sible for us to select a suit- 
able compartment, and we 
were bundled into a third- 
class compartment, which, 
much to our dismay, con- 
tained a Prussian railway 
official and, among other pas- 
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sengers, a German soldier re- 
turning on leave from the 
Eastern front. 

In Duisburg we had each 
bought a copy of the ‘Kéln- 
ische Zeitung.’ My companion 
was very much afraid that my 
unsatisfactory German would 
betray me if I were drawn 
into conversation. He immedi- 
ately opened his newspaper, 
glanced at the head-lines, read 
on for a few moments, and 
then, leaning over to me, said 
to me in German— 

“The Italians are getting 
it hot again!” 

I nodded and went on read- 
ing my paper. He then fell 
to discussing the war and 
Germany’s prospects with the 
Germans in the compartment. 

Since May J, 1917, a broad 
belt of territory on the Ger- 
man side of the Dutch frontier 
has been declared Sperrgebiet 
(barred territory), and special 
passports are issued to persons 
authorised to travel there. 
German soldiers are on sentry 
duty night and day at all rail- 
way stations in this area, their 
duty being to examine the 
papers of all who pass through. 
In July 1915, however, there 
was no military guard on the 
station at Geldern, and all 
that we had to fear was the 
vigilance of the railway offi- 
cials and the prying eyes of 
German civilians. It was 
about ten in the morning 
when we arrived at Geldern, 


and we set out to walk along 


the highroad in the direction 
of the village of Walbeck, 
which lies on the frontier 
itself. We passed quite a lot 
of soldiers, some on bicycles, 
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some driving, and some on 
foot, greeted them cheerily 
when they eyed us with sus- 
picion, and passed on. In the 
audacity ef our plan lay our 
salvation. It evidently oo- 
curred to no one whom we 
met that any escaped prisoner 
would be so mad as to walk 
along a highroad leading to 
a frontier village, unabashed, 
in broad daylight. We skirted 
the village of Walbeck, and, 
after walking about a quarter 
of an hour through the fields, 
in a direction running parallel 
to the frontier, we found fairly 
good cover in a wood, alongside 
of which ran a deep country 
lane or cutting. 

There we lay among the 
tall fronds of bracken and 
dreamed of our home-coming. 
The silence of the countryside 
was unbroken save for the 
singing of the birds, the occa- 
sional bark of a dog in some 
farmyard near, and the shrill 
voices of children at play. I 
was very happy, and felt 
absolutely certain of success. 
According to my calculations 
we were about half an hour’s 
walk from Holland and free- 
dom, and I was looking eagerly 
forward to the final stretch, 
when we should break cover, 
and start out on the interest- 
ing work of dodging the armed 
guards who patrolled the fron- 
tier. We were not satisfied 
with our cover, as it was not 
sufficiently dense to conceal 
us from any one passing by. 
About one o'clock, therefore, 
we went deeper into the wood 
prospecting for better cover, 
and eventually found what we 
sought in a clump of bushes 
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close to one edge of the wood, 
on the side farthest from where 
we had hidden in the morning. 
There we lay, listening and 
waiting. Sometimes we slept 
peacefully, only to be wakened 
by the rain which fell from 
time to time on to our up- 
turned faces. 

After we had been in hiding 
for some time, my companion’s 
genius for negotiation began to 
assert itself. He became rest- 
less, and did not agree with 
me that to take the last 
stretch as a pure adventure 
offered the best chances of 
success. It was simply a 
difference of opinion on a 
question of policy. He felt 
convinced that he was right, 
and I felt convinced, and still 
do, that I was right. At any 
other stage of the adventure, 
the consequences of a conflict 
of opinion might not have been 
so serious; but at this critical 
stage, perfect unanimity be- 
tween us was essential. Hach 
man had equal interests at 
stake, and each realised that 
neither had a right to dictate 
any course of action to the 
other. His desire was, that 
we should both return to the 
village we had skirted that 
morning, and see what we 
could accomplish by negotia- 
tion, I protested, on the 
ground that the game already 
Jay in our hands—that we had 
only to wait until nightfall, 
and then cautiously crawl 
across the belt of open country 
which lay between us and our 
goal, that we should be court- 
ing disaster if we entered a 
frontier village crowded with 
soldiers, and that we had 
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tempted Providence sufficient- 
ly with our audacity up to 
that point. Our views were 
irreconcilable, He generously 
suggested that we should each 
go our own way. The offer 
was tempting in the extreme, 
but I recognised that it was 
largely due to his guidance, 
his knowledge of the country 
and the language, that we 
had been able to get so far 
in so short a time, and I felt 
I should not be playing the 
game if I deserted him at that 
point. He left alone for the 
village about four in the after- 
noon, and, at his request, I 
returned to our former hiding- 
place in the wood, in order 
that he might more easily be 
able to find me on his return. 
While he was away the rain 
came down steadily, and I 
spent most of my time cutting 
long fronds of bracken with 
which I endeavoured to con- 
struct a better hiding-place in 
a dry ditch. My feeling of 
absolute certainty that all 
would go well had given place 
to a sense of vague apprehen- 
sion, and when he returned, 
looking breathless and very 
agitated, about three-quarters 
of an hour later, I felt con- 
vinced that the game was up. 
We learned later that we had 
been seen by some peasant 
women, while we were walking 
through the wood back to our 
first hiding-place, and the in- 
formation they gave to the 
military authorities in the 
village led to our capture. A 
last remnant of hope lingered 
in my heart that all would 
still go well with us, but, be- 
fore many minutes had passed, 
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the rude awakening came. A 
hefty German soldier dashed, 
apparently unarmed, through 
the hedge which separated us 
from the deep cutting, and 
came towards us. When about 
a dozen paces from us, caution 
got the upper hand, and he 
turned, dashed back through 
the hedge, and leaped on to 
the high bank on the other 
side of the road. There he 
joined a young fellow, whom 
we had not noticed before, 
and, unleashing a police-dog, 
urged it to attack us. I got 
behind a tree with the inten- 
tion of climbing it, when I 
noticed that the dog, instead 
of attacking us, was running 
round in search of rabbits, and 
there was apparently nothing 
to fear from that source. The 
soldier then called out to us— 

“Who are you? Have you 
identification papers?” We 
shouted “Yes!” in order to 
gain time, and told him we 
would produce them as soon 
as he had put the dog again 
on leash. Eventually he did 
so, and we joined him in the 
lane, where my friend pro- 
duced several German letters, 
but nothing that was able to 
satisfy the soldier. He said 
that we should have to go to 
the Army Headquarters in the 
village of Walbeck. We had 
not gone many yards before 
we discovered that we were 
practically surrounded by Ger- 


man soldiers armed with rifles, 


some of whom had rushed up 
on foot, others on bicycles. 

It was clear that the game 
was lost, and we informed 
them that we were civilian 
Englishmen who had escaped 
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the day before from Ruhleben 
Camp. We were then marched 
into the village. The news 
of our capture had evidently 
aroused a tremendous amount 
of interest. Every one had 
turned out, and we had to 
pass through hundreds of old 
men, women, and children be- 
fore we arrived at the village 
inn, where our first examina- 
tion was to take place. 

One of the soldiers called 
eut to a little girl of five as 
we were entering the village— 

“Na was habt Ihr in der 
Schule gelernt ?”” (What have 
you learnt at school?) 

“ Gott strafe England!” the 
little one piped, much to our 
amusement. 

A large crowd had gathered 
round the principal inn in the 
centre of the village, a pic- 
turesque old hostelry nestling 
in the shade of a large chest- 
nut-tree which grew in front 
of the main door. We were 
taken into a side-room, where 
we found one or two German 
officers and a man in sporting 
costume, who was seated at a 
table ready to take down our 
statement. The room rapidly 
filled with German soldiers, 
and little children flattened 
their noses against the outside 
window panes in order to get 
a glimpse of the two English- 
men, Our cross-examiner was 
Baron von X., who lived in 
the neighbourhood, and had 
just returned from shooting 
when he was informed of 
our capture. He received us 
courteously, and proceeded to 
ask us innumerable questions 
concerning the details of our 
escape, taking wees state- 
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ment in writing as he went 
along. When we shrugged 
our shoulders and told him 
that we should probably have 
to face a stiff punishment, he 
laughed and assured us that 
the whole idea was absurd in 
the extreme. He said— 

‘Dismiss that idea from 
your minds, gentlemen, You 
cannot be punished; you are 
interned civilians, and have a 
perfect right to escape if you 
see @ possibility of doing so. 
I myself took part in the Boer 
War against the English, was 
captured, and sent to the 
island of Ceylon. There I 
attempted to escape with five 
others in an open boat, was 
recaptured by a British de- 
stroyer, and taken back. I 
was not only not punished, 
but, if possible, treated a little 
better than before, except for 
the fact that a stricter guard 
was kept upon me.” 

We told him that we should 
certainly have to face a long 
term of imprisonment in Berlin, 
but he laughed the idea to 
scorn. 

The old landlady of the inn, 
who was allowed to serve us 
with beer and food, came in 
several times and gazed at 
us most interestedly. 

At last she could restrain 
herself no longer, and, ner- 
vously fingering her apron, 
said— 

“Well, I have heard a lot 
about the English, but this is 
the first time that I have ever 
set eyes on any!” 

It was evident that we in- 
terested her quite as much as 
though we were aborigines 
from Central Africa. She was 
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a dear old soul, and in course 
of conversation told us much 
of her soldier son who was 
fighting on the Western front, 

We were taken in a trap 
from the village of Walbeck to 
the village of Straelen, a dis- 
tance of about five miles. I 
sat on the back of the trap 
with a big German cavalry- 
man, who was certainly one of 
the best fellows I have ever 
met in Germany. He seemed 
sincerely to regret that we had 
not succeeded in escaping, and 
detested the part he was com- 
pelled to play as one of our 
captors. He it was who in- 
formed me that when captured 
we were in hiding at a point 
only ten minutes’ walk from 
Holland and freedom. As we 
were being driven along the 
quiet highroad, we passed an 
isolated farmhouse, and a big 
lout of a fellow came out into 
the centre of the road as we 
drove past, with a girl on each 
arm. When he saw the two of 
us under escort, he shook his 
fist and flung curses after us. 
At first my guard noticed noth- 
ing of this, but as soon as he saw 
and heard, he flung one arm 
round my neck and _ holding 
up his other hand called out to 
the man at the top of his voice— 

‘Leave him alone, he is 4 
good fellow!” 

The village of Straelen was 
crowded with soldiers, and we 
were taken immediately to the 
Kommandantur, where most of 
our money was taken from us. 
That money we never saw 
again, notwithstanding innum- 
erable efforts we made in writ- 
ing and otherwise to procure 
from the Berlin military au- 
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thorities some acknowledgment 


of our ownership to it. A fat 
German lieutenant in the Kom- 
mandantur at Straelen was 
very abusive, and turning to 
me said— 

“You are a German!” 

I assured him that this was 
not the case, that I was a 
thoroughbred Englishman, and 
that I had not a drop of Ger- 
man blood in my veins. 

“T don’t believe it,” he re- 
torted, and turning to a German 
private standing near, who, 
judging from his appearance 
had probably been a waiter in 
England in times of peace, he 
commanded him to talk to me 
in English, and only when I 
spoke to him so rapidly in 
English as to carry him off his 
feet did he believe that he 
might be wrong in his assump- 
tion after all. My disguise 
must have been a pretty good 
one, particularly when one 
bears in mind that I was re- 
peatedly assured in camp by 
my friends that I looked far 
too English ever to be able to 
pass as a German. From 
Straelen we were taken by train 
to the fortress of Wesel on the 
Rhine, where I had been stopped 
almost exactly twelve months 
before on my first attempt to 
get out of Germany after the 
declaration of war. 

We were first taken by our 
guards to the citadel of the 
fortress, and thence to the mili- 
tary prison in the centre of. 
the town. There was a touch 
of what the Germans call, 
appropriately enough, Galgen 
Humor (gallows humour), in a 
remnant of the Christmas dec- 
orations in the prison office. 
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Over a door through which we 
had to pass in order to get to 
our cells was a greeting framed 
in withered holly-leaves, bear- 
ing in large letters the word 
“ Willkommen!” (Welcome). 
After a few formalities we bade 
farewell to our guards and 
were led by a warder and sol- 
dier up dismal dungeon stairs 
to our cells, The lighting ar- 
rangements would not work. 

‘Oh, never mind! Shove 
them in in the dark!” 

Bang! Click! Click! 

The door was banged to, 
doubly locked and barred. The 
footsteps of the warder died 
away in the distance on the 
stone-flagged corridor, and I 
was left in the inky darkness 
of my prison cell, with only my 
melancholy thoughts for com- 
pany. 

Ten minutes’ walk from free- 
dom! Ten minutes’ walk! 

I had resolved to keep a 
smiling face, and appear to 
take my disappointment light- 
heartedly, as long as I remained 
in the presence of my captors, 
and this determination helped 
me even in solitude. Smiling 
had become a habit, and I was 
too weary, mentally and phys- 
ically, to dwell long upon all 
that failure meant. Like a 
blind man, I fumbled about in 
my cell, found my straw-sack 
bed, and flinging myself upon 
it, was fast asleep in a few 
minutes, I was roused from 
sleep by the noise of heavy 
keys turned in cell doors, the 
clank of ponderous boots on 
the stene corridor, and by the 
raucous voice of some one shout- 
ing at me from the doorway 
of my cell. An evil-looking 
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warder was glaring at me, and 
cursing me in German with 
amazing volubility. As soon 
as I could open my sleepy eyes, 
I tumbled out of bed and reeled 
to the open door, only to be met 
by another volley of abuse— 

“‘ Donnerwetter noch einmal | 
Der Kerl ist noch nicht ange- 
zogen. Ziehen Sie sich sofort 
an Sie englischer Schweine- 
hund, Sie.” (Donnerwetter once 
again! The fellow is not 
dressed yet. Go and dress at 
ence, you English pig-dog!) * 

I drew on the garments I 
had forgotten, in my hurry to 
oblige, and returned to my 
friend the enemy, to receive my 
morning coffee and a chunk of 
black bread. The “coffee” was 
hot. Owing to the fact that 
the same enamelled bowl was 
used for each meal, for the 
soup as well as for the coffee, a 
film of grease floated on its 
surface. It contained neither 
milk nor sugar, but I cared 
nothing for such luxuries, and 
quite enjoyed my first break- 
fast. The door was again 
doubly locked and barred, and 
after I had washed in the 
enamelled bowl provided for 
the purpose, I began to take 
stock of my new home. 

My cell was five paces long 
and two and a half wide. A 
wooden camp bed, straw-sack, 
a stool and rickety wooden 
shelf, were the only articles of 
furniture. <A tiny peep-hole in 
the door—called by German 
prisoners the “Judas hole”— 
enabled the warder toe observe 
the prisoner without being seen 
himself, The window was high 
and heavily barred, and so de- 
signed that the ocoupant of 
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the cell should be unable to see 
anything of the outside world. 
Sloping boards ran upwards 
and outwards from the stone 
window - ledge, other boards 
joined them at the sides, and 
close-mesh iron netting on top 
completed the box-like arrange- 
ment. The only touch of nature 
left, to bring comfort to the 
soul of the unhappy prisoner, 
was a strip of blue sky seen 
through the iron netting. If 
the man who designed that 
cell could have lighted it and 
ventilated it by means of a 
crooked pipe which shut out 
the sky as well, I am certain he 
would have done so. 

After breakfast a brush was 
handed in to me, and five 
minutes allowed fer cleaning 
the cell. Then I was called 
out, told to take my spittoon, 
washing-bowl, water-jug, and 
eating-bow], and come out into 
the corridor, An attempt at 
conversation with my friend 
met with a stern rebuke, We 
lined up with about a dozen 
German soldier prisoners in 
field-grey uniform, and were 
marched down to the yard on 
what I henceforward called 
“The Spittoon Parade.” Each 
man had to wash his things 
at the pump in the centre of 
the yard, line up until all were 
ready, and then march back 
to his dismal cell, to remain 
there until the following morn- 
ing. Each second day we had 
half an hour’s exercise in the 
prison yard. That was the 
deadly routine. The first day, 
twenty-four hours in the cell ; 
the second, twenty-three and 4 
half; the third, twenty-four, 
and so on. Some of the Ger- 
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man prisoners were as pale and 
haggard as corpses. One looked 
insane, and frequently grinned, 
stupidly and vacantly, as he 
walked alone in the yard. I 
began to wonder what offences 
had led to their incarceration 
in this Hell, and found myself 
speculating as to whether I, 
too, might . . . No! the pros- 
pect was too terrible for words, 
and I resolved that if a defiant 
cheerfulness could keep me 
mentally fresh, I would be- 
come, and remain, as defiantly 
cheerful as even my best friends 
could wish. I have seen many 
men lose grip and go under, 
but I have seen no one go 
under who has accepted cap- 
tivity on these terms. It is, 
after all, a question of simple 
arithmetic, applicable not 
only to the miseries of life in 
captivity, but to reverses in any 
walk of life. If you worry 
about misfortunes, you have to 
bear your misfortunes plus your 
worry. Ergo, stop worrying, 
and find some way of forgetting 
your misfortunes. Subtrac- 
tion instead of addition. It is 
a very simple philosophy, but 
a very valuable one, as I, who 
have tried to live in accordance 
with it, know. I derived a 
grim sort of satisfaction from 
the thought that “under the 
bludgeonings of fate, my head 
was bloody but unbowed.” 
Egotistical? Perhaps, but a 
man may be pardened being a 
little self-centred when his only 
company, month after month, 
is himself. 

The food we received was 
soldiers’ rations, and better 
than anything else I have had 
during my imprisonment. 
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Twenty-four hours alone in 
a cell is a very long time. Try 
it for several days in a small 
bathroom, and see how you 
enjoyit. Inseparable, of course, 
from my imprisonment, was the 
sense of bitter disappointment 
at our failure. 

Ten minutes’ walk from 
freedom ! 

Somehow or other, the day- 
time was bearable; the tortur- 
ing thoughts came always at 
twilight, and try as I would 
to forget them, they returned 
again and again. I thought of 
the mad joy of an unexpected 
home-coming, of my mother’s 
happy smile and my father’s 
quiet, firm grip of the hand; 
and then I pictured to myself 
their disappointment—keener 
even than my own. 

Ten minutes’ walk! 

I thought of escape from the 
prison, but saw no means of 
accomplishing it. 

In one peecket. I found a 
stump of pencil, and in another 
a few soraps of toilet paper, 
and, setting to work, wrote 
down all the verse and prose 
I had committed to memory in 
the past. Before long my sup- 
ply ran out, and I regretted 
that I had not memorised 
more. Over and over again I 
said to myself 


‘*T will arise and go now, and go to 
Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there of clay 
and wattles made.” 


It mattered nothing that I 
could not arise and go. One 
day I should find my Innisfree, 
and that sufficed for me. I 
tried to remember Kipling’s 
“Tf,” and “Gunga Din,” 
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Browning’s “One who never 
turned his back, but marched 
breast forward,” Tennyson’s 
“Revenge,” and a score of 
others, finding tremendous 
consolation in them all, 

Frequently, at a later date, 
after long months of imprison- 
ment, I would repeat to myself 
Sterne’s beautiful invocation to 
the Spirit of Humour. 


“Gentle Spirit of sweetest 
humour, who erst did sit upon 
the easy pen of my beloved 
Cervantes! Thou who glidest 
daily through his lattice, and 
turnedst the twilight of his 
prison into noonday bright- 
ness by thy presence—tingedst 
his little urn of water with 
Heaven-sent nectar, and all 
the time he wrote of Sancho 
and his master, didst cast thy 
mystic mantle o’er his withered 
stump, and wide extendedst it 
to all the evils of his life,— 

Turn in hither, I beseech 
thee!” 

A sense of humour is indeed 
an invaluable asset to a man 
in solitary confinement. <A 
mirror is an astonishingly com- 
panionable thing. I bought a 
small pocket-mirror as soon as 
I was allowed to make pur- 
chases. For minutes on end I 
used to gaze at the funny face 
my dusty cell window revealed 
to me, laughed at its unshaven 
cheeks and very much shaven 
head, asked it whether it was 
downhearted or not, and was 
immensely cheered when it 
said with decision, “No!” 

At times I made fiery poli- 
tical speeches to interested 
bugs in my cell—and their 
number was legion—at other 
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times I sang quietly to myself 
as I paced up and down. 
My life in times of peace had 
been a fairly full one, and I 
was grateful for a plenitude of 
happy memories on which I 
could dwell in placid contem- 
plation. The future was un- 
certain and gloomy ; the pres- 
ent was vile; only the past 
was worth a thought. 

The third day, after con- 
siderable hesitation, I resolved 
to approach the warder and 
ask for something to read. He 
came in answer to my ring, 
accompanied by a tall sentry, 
who stood behind him in the 
corridor, his loaded rifie with 
fixed bayonet slung over his 
shoulder. 

‘“What do you want?” he 
bellowed. 

As politely as I could I told 
him that I should like some- 
thing to read. He glared at 
me in amazement. 

‘Read! what do you mean?” 

“Oh, a newspaper or a book 
—anything. You have no 
right to treat me in this 
fashion. At the very worst, 
we are in remand arrest. We 
have had no trial, nor has 
sentence been passed upon us.” 

Reaching out, he tapped with 
his hand on the whitewashed 
wall of my cell, and putting 
his ugly face uncomfortably 
close to mine, shouted in 4 
hoarse voice, charged with all 
the hatred it could hold— 

“Here are the four walls of 
your cell. You are a prisoner. 
Read those!” 

Bang! I heard the key turn 
twice in the lock, and found 
To my 
astonishment he returned a 
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quarter of an hour later, and 
brought me a German “blood- 
and-thunder,” which I read 
with great glee. He began, 
at first very sheepishly, to 
make amends for his brutality. 
He had been brutal and coarse 
to us in ways that I cannot 
describe. 

Our exercise was taken each 
second day in the prison yard 
with the German military pris- 
oners. The yard was of irreg- 
ular shape, about ten paces 
wide and thirty paces long, 
shut in on one side by a 
twenty-foot brick wall, and on 
the other by the high wall of 
the prison. We marched round 
and round at a funereal pace, 
for the most part with funereal 
faces, six paces from the man 
in front, and six paces from 
the man behind. Talking was 
strictly forbidden, but, after a 
little practice, I managed to 
carry on short conversations 
with the German soldier-pris- 
oners without moving my lips. 
One morning I noticed that a 
part of the yard was in the 
sun, while we were tramping 
round and round in the shade. 
How glorious it would be, I 
was saying to myself, if only 
one could walk in the sun, 
when the sergeant in charge of 
the jail came into the yard 
and shouted to the warder— 

“ Lassen Sie sie in der Sonne 
gehen!” (Let them walk in 
the sun !) 

“Thank God,” I murmured, 
“here’s a man with a heart at 
last,” 

The warder, however, under- 
stood better, and, going up to 
a number of ducks and geese, 
which were waddling about in 
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the shade, chased them into 
the sun! Ducks and geese 
were thought of—not men! 


‘*T never saw sad men who looked 
With such a wistful eye 

Upon that little tent of blue 

Which prisoners call the sky, 

And on every fleecy cloud which passed 
In happy freedom by.” 


At times, particularly at 
night, one had a feeling of 
waking up in a coffin to find 
one’s self buried alive. 

After the first five days the 
prison life became easier. The 
sergeant interested himself in 
us, whether because of our 
money or out of sheer kind- 
ness of heart, I do not know. 
We were allowed to purchase 
things from outside, and al- 
lowed to read and smoke, 
When the day came for our 
removal to the prison in Berlin, 
we would gladly have remained, 
preferring the hardships we 
knew to the uncertainty of 
the future. 

In all, we spent ten days in 
the Military Prison in Wesel— 
ten unforgettable days, 

The evening before our de- 
parture, the sergeant took us 
into the yard for a little exercise, 
and said to us, with a smile— 

“There’s no getting out of 
this place.” 

As he spoke, he glanced at 
the smooth twenty-foot brick 
wall which stood as a barrier 
between us and the fair out- 
side world. 

“T don’t know,” I said, by 
way of reply, and pointed to 
& narrow passage at one side 
of the prison, where the high 
wall ran parallel to the prison 
wall. I knew, as a practised 
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crag -climber, that I could 
easily have got out there by 
the well-known process of 
“backing-up,” and jokingly 
suggested that he should 
allow me totry. He suddenly 
grew serious, and very soon 
afterwards found a pretext 
for bringing our walk to an 
abrupt close, 

The guards who took us 
back to Berlin were a corporal 
and a Gendarmeriewachtmeister 
—a sort of military police-ser- 
geant. The corporal was in 
ordinary field- grey uniform, 
but the Gendarme was gor- 
geously attired in top - boots, 
fitted with jingling spurs, blue 
breeches, light-green tunic, 
sabre, service revolver, brass 
buttons, and a green cap. 
Each official wore suspended 
round his neck a heavy brass 
chain, from which hung a 
large brass plate with a 
number stamped upon it. 
The Gendarmeriewachtmeister 
showed us that he and his 
comrade carried heavy service 
revolvers, and said in a loud 
voice— 

“There's no fooling with 
me, remember, I shall shoot 
without the least hesitation.” 

The brass plates worn by 
our guards attracted a good 
deal of curious attention, but 
otherwise our long journey to 
Berlin and to prison was un- 
eventful. 

The Stadt Vogtei Prison is 
in the heart of the city of 
Berlin, in the same enormous 
block of buildings as the 
Chief Police Station, In times 
of peace it is both a remand 
and punishment prison for 
prisoners serving sentences of 
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not more than six weeks. It 
is entirely unsuitable in struc- 
ture for long sentences, There 
are three different sections of 
the prison during war - time. 
One contains criminals under- 
going punishment, whe are in 
the custody of civilian warders ; 
the central portion contains 
German military prisoners, 
guarded and bullied by Ger- 
man corporals; and the part 
of the prison where I was 
confined during the greater 
part of my stay there is 
partly a punishment prison 
and partly a place of intern- 
ment. We were in the custody 
of German corporals, each cor- 
poral acting as warder of a 
floor, 

In the office of the prison 
we were handed over by our 
guards to the prison warders, 
who conducted us to single 
cells on the fourth floor and 
locked us in, We remained 
in our tiny cells in solitary 
confinement for four months 
and ten days. We were never 
informed of the duration, or 
probable duration, of our sen- 
tence—in fact, no sentence 
Was ever pronounced upon us 
—and we feared that it was 
the intention of the authorities 
to keep us in solitary confine- 
ment until the end of the war. 
During the first few weeks we 
were subjected to a great deal 
of bullying. Our floor warder 
was a@ vicious brute, and the 
non-commissioned officer in 
charge of our part of the 
prison, Feldwebel - Lieutenant 
Gétte, was a notorious bully. 
I shall never forget the morn- 
ing after my arrival. Gdotte 
took charge of the prison 
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shortly after I was sent there 
frem camp in April 1915, and 
I was quite looking forward 
to his usual visit of inspection 
at 9 aM. I heard the key 
turn in the lock, and rose to 
my feet. He was there, fat 
and smug and florid as ever, 
accompanied by the floor 
warder. 

“Na,” he said, “it’s you, 
is it?” And then he began 
to abuse me at the top of 
his voice, until the whole 
prison reverberated with his 
bellowing. 

“You have done the most 
idiotic thing you could pos- 
sibly have done. You might 
have known that you couldn’t 
get far.” 

I could not refrain from 
interjecting that I did get 
pretty far nevertheless. That 
did it. 

“The most idiotic thing you 
could possibly have done,” he 
shouted, purple with rage. 
“You will be kept in strict 
solitary confinement; you will 
not be allowed to see any 
one or to speak to a single 
soul,” 

Bang! 

I was again alone, and 
walked up and down my cell, 
clenching and unclenching my 
fists in the impotence of my 
rage, 

The same sort of bullying 
went on day after day, until 
I began to suspect that it 
was all part of a deliberate 
scheme to wear us down for 
the searching oross-examina- 
tion which would inevitably 
come later. One day he 
threatened me with black 
cells and bread and water— 
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the worst punishment in the 
German prison system—and 
with the withdrawal of every 
privilege for an offence which 
existed only in his imagina- 
tion. As I was enjoying no 
privileges whatsoever, I was 
puzzled to know which privi- 
leges he intended to withdraw. 
We were allowed nothing 
but the abominable prison 
fare—no food parcels from 
home—and at times I was so 
hungry that I wondered whe- 
ther it would be possible to eat 
the soap in my cell. Occasion- 
ally, one or two of the English- 
men in the prison who were 
not in solitary confinement— 
that is, had the run of the 
building from 8 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
—managed to pass us a little 
food, and I well remember the 
rapid transition from misery 
to happiness occasioned by so 
trivial a thing as a little con- 
densed milk smeared on my 
black bread. At the end of 
a fortnight we were taken 
in a motor-car to Ruhle- 
ben Camp to reconstruct our 
escape under the critical eyes 
of the German camp officers. 
While we were doing this, ad- 
ding interesting little details 
as they occurred to us, the 
officers commanded a corporal 
to walk behind us all the time 
with his hand on the butt of 
his service revolver. Then we 
were exhibited to our English 
fellow-prisoners, in order, I be- 
lieve, that our haggard appear- 
ance, dirty clothes, and pale 
unshaven faces should act as a 
deterrent on other men in the 
camp who might be working 
on plans for escape. It was 
during our preliminary exam- 
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ination in Ruhleben that we 
learned of the determination 
on the part of the authorities 
to prove us guilty of a charge 
of bribery. When we returned 
that day to prison certain re- 
laxations in the severity of our 
treatment were authorised. We 
were allowed to have our Eng- 
lish parcels, without which 
we should undoubtedly have 
starved, and our hour’s exercise 
in the day was extended to an 
hourinthemorning and an hour 
in the afternoon. The solitary 
confinement, however, was kept 
up for over four months. 

At times when we were 
least prepared during those 
four months, our cell doors 
were flung open, and we were 
taken separately toa large cell 
on the first floor, and there 
subjected to a searching cross- 
examination at the hands of a 
clever Berlin barrister, who 
held the rank of captain in the 
service of the Army Headquar- 
ters in Berlin. My statement 
was taken down and read to me, 
I signed it, and was then taken 
back to my cell. Then came my 
friend’s turn, the examination 
usually lasting three-quarters of 
an hour. We were then brought 
face to face, and had to explain 
away any apparent contradic- 
tions. We always succeeded, 
but the strain of solitary con- 
finement, coupled with the ever- 
present fear of an interpreta- 
tion of our statements which 
might lead to a sentence of two 
years’ convict prison, was intol- 
erable. Insomnia troubled us, 
due, no doubt, to lack of exer- 
cise and fresh air and to the 
mental strain of solitary con- 
finement. 
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One afternoon my cell door 
was opened, and the warder 
appeared with a sheet of foola- 
cap, pen, and ink. 

“Instructions have come 
from the Kommandantur in 
Berlin that you are to write a 
detailed account of everything 
that happened to you from the 
moment of your escape from 
Ruhleben to the moment of 
your capture on the Dutch fron- 
tier, omitting no detail, how- 
ever unimportant it may seem.” 

He went away, locked and 
barred the door, and I heard 
him deliver the same message 
to E , in the next cell but 
one to mine. The trick was 
very clever. The least contra- 
diction in our written state- 
ments and all would be lost. 

The only exercise-ground in 
the prison was a dismal court- 
yard, the shape of a flat-iron. 
One hundred and eighty barred 
cell windows looked down into 
the yard. On one side the 
wall was six floors high, and on 
the other two sides, five floors 
high. There was no ventilation 
shaft, and very seldom a current 
of fresh air, From the cell 
windows of the top floor it 
looked very much like a well— 
a comparison which struck me 
with great force one day, when 
I saw a sparrow circling round 
and round in order to get out 
of it into the free fresh air. 
The longest walk in a straight 
line was one of thirty paces, 
and seventy paces took one 
round the yard. It was my 
only exercise-ground fer two 
years and two months. The 
air down below was usually so 
bad, and the place so crowded, 
that I sometimes allowed weeks 
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to go by without once entering 
the yard. One man, I knew, 
in the prison, had not walked in 
it once for twelve months. 

The effect of such a life on 
the mind, nerves, and general 
physique was appalling. I met 
no one who, after a stay of 
several weeks, was able to settle 
down to serious study of any 
kind whatsoever. The strain 
affected the strongest men— 
seafaring men as well as 
students—and we had all 
nationalities and all types. In 
a subsequent chapter I shall 
deal with some of the interest- 
ing men I met there. 

In February 1916 I became 
very ill, and was taken to the 
Hospital for Prisoners of War 
in the Alexandrinen Strasse, 
Berlin. There I remained for 
seven weeks among British, 
French, Belgian, and Russian 
soldier-prisoners of war. The 
hospital was really a disused 
dragoon barracks, dating from 
the time of Frederick the Great, 
barrack-rooms and stables hav- 
ing been converted into wards. 
As the doctors thought I was 
suffering from scarlet fever, I 
was taken immediately to an 
isolation ward, whose only 
other occupants were a German 
soldier-attendant and a French 
soldier, who was at the peeling 
stage in scarlet fever. There I 
remained for five weeks, and 
for the first three weeks lay, as 
weak as a new-born baby, in a 


bed infested with bugs. At the | 


end of the third week my 
attendant burned them out 
with a painter’s spirit-lamp. 
Still, I was as happy as the 
day was long, away from the 
hell I hated so intensely. 


One afternoon my French- 
man, a carpenter from a small 
village near Bordeaux, roused 
me from a reverie by a series 
of long-drawn sighs. I rolled 
over on my bed and saw that 
he was lying on his back, gaz- 
ing in utter boredom at the 
whitewashed ceiling. 

‘““What’s the matter, Far- 
geot?” I asked. 

Another deep sigh. 

“Ah, s'il yavait des mouches!” 

I roared with laughter, and 
asked him if the bugs we had 
in plenty would not meet his 
case. The bugs devoted so 
much attention to me that I 
spent many an hour writing 
odes to them in German, 

Late one night, our German 
attendant returned from a visit 
he had paid to his young sick 
wife in Berlin. 

“ Anything wrong?” I asked, 
seeing that he looked worried 
and depressed. 

“Yes,” he said, “my little 
wife has been standing five and 
a half hours in the queue to-day 
in order to get a little fat, and 
at the end of that long wait 
the wemen were driven away 
by Berlin policemen who had 
drawntheirsabres. One woman, 
near my wife, broke down, and 
sobbing, said— 

‘‘But my daughter must have 
fat. She is ill, and she will die 
if she doesn’t get it.” 

“Qh,” said the nearest 
policeman brutally, “a few 
women more or less don’t 
matter; we have plenty of 
them.” 

That was in February 1916. 

The quality of the food 
supplied was better than that 
given to us in prison, but hope- 
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lessly inadequate to nourish 
men recovering from serious 
surgical operations. How the 
poor Russians, who received no 
food parcels at all from home, 
managed to regain strength on 
it, will ever remain a mystery 
to me. 

I learned from our own sol- 
diers that the Rev. Mr Williams, 
formerly British Chaplain in 
Berlin, was doing a wonderful 
work among the soldier prison- 
ers of war in Germany. By 
sheer pertinacity he had wrung 
from the Berlin Army Authori- 
ties permission to visit all the 
camps in the country in which 
British prisoners were interned, 
and a high meed of praise is 
due to him for his self-sacrificing 
work. He even found time, on 
one oceasion, to visit us in 
prison, 

My petition, in which I 
begged to be allowed to go 
to a sanatorium for British 
civilians in Charlottenburg, was 
ignored, and at the end of the 
seventh week I was sent back 
to prison. 

There had been a change in 
the administration of the prison 
during my absence. Gdtte had 
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gone, and a young Prussian 
lieutenant, Block by name, 
had taken charge. He had 
been wounded fighting against 
the British in the early part of 
the war, and had frequently 
visited me in my cell while he 
was in charge of the military 
part of the prison only. He 
had an ungovernable temper, 
which once or twice took com- 
plete charge of him, but, gener- 
ally speaking, he was very con- 
siderate in his treatment of us, 
as far as his regulations would 
allow, and I am indebted to 
him for many ccurtesies, I 
think he sincerely regretted 
that we should be kept in such 
a place after we had served 
our punishment for escaping. 
At one time I boxed regularly 
with him once a day in one 
of the large cells, the two of 
us stripped to the waist, sleg- 
ging for all we were worth. A 
German corporal usually stood 
there to attention, keeping 
time. It was an amusing and 
interesting sidelight on the 
European war—an English 
prisoner and a Prussian lieu- 
tenant boxing together in a 
Berlin jail. 


(To be continued.) 
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TRADE-CONTROL: 


TRADE-CONTROL, and all that 
it involves, is a question 
so vital to Britain and the 
British Empire, that it is not 
surprising to find it among 
the principal subjects of dis- 
cussion. It seems, though, 
somewhat strange to gather 
from recent speeches on the 
future of commerce, that it is 
the conviction of men, prom- 
inent in both industry and 
finance, that the commercial 
resources “now so freely laid 
at the disposal of the State, 
are the preduct of the un- 
fettered conditions of the past, 
of individual enterprise in the 
matter of industry and fin- 
ance,” without which, it is de- 
clared, progress after the war 
cannot be achieved. Again, 
it is affirmed that if any 
Government, or any body of 
officials, succeeds in getting 
control of the business of this 
country, or nationalises its 
industries, they will kill the 
goose which has laid the golden 
eggs of the past two centuries, 
and which has enabled us to 
bear the financial burdens of 
this war. 

Surely, though, it may be 
urged, and with truth, that 
“the unfettered conditiens” 
now considered so indispensable 
to future commercial success 
are, to judge merely by the re- 
sults of the two past centuries 
cited, by no means vital to it; 
the Goose of Commerce, despite 
assertions to the contrary, 
being assuredly fettered during 
the greater part of that period. 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 


For evidence— putting aside 
the passing-bell tolled in 1846 
for the defunct Corn Laws as 
the concern, in its narrower 
sense, of agriculture alone—we 
have the petition presented to 
Parliament by the merchants 
of 1820, praying for “the 
abolition of all protective 
duties on articles of trade with 
foreign nations”; so that it 
was evidently not a free, but 
a@ shackled commerce whose 
golden eggs brought Britain 
through — triumphantly with 
the exception of the American 
struggle for independence—the 
almost continuous conflicts of 
the eighteenth century; con- 
flicts culminating in the 
twenty-three devastating years 
of the Napoleonic wars, together 
with the dark days which fol- 
lowed of difficult reconstruction 
of trade and industries. And 
that is the proud record of the 
“past two centuries ” alone, 

Before that time, commerce 
surmounted still greater diffi- 
culties, although it is true that 
the essential attribute of pro- 
gress, “individual enterprise,” 
was, as it must always be to 
ensure success, left compara- 
tively free. In fact, short of 
the suppression of individual 
enterprise, we might almost 
say of the past, that the de- 
mand of the Labour Party to- 
day—the nationalisation of our 
chief industries—has already 
been both tried and aban- 
doned. 

In the days of our earliest 
history, the arrogant assertion 
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of Louis XIV, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, “1’Ktat 
c’est moi,” was practically 
true of the sovereigns of Eng- 
land, even then the freest of 
European countries; so that, 
in so far as the absolute power 
anciently exercised by her kings 
over trade and shipping is eon- 
cerned, the industries of the 
nation may be said to have 
been nationalised, if by that 
we mean manipulated for the 
good, not of individuals, but of 
the nation. And yet, to look 
back over the Hills of Diffi- 
culty, range beyond range, 
over-passed by British trade 
and industries, is to be per- 
suaded that without the gall- 
ing restrictions thrown in the 
upward path, that same “in- 
dividual enterprise” held so 
indispensable for the progress 
of commerce could never have 
been adequately aroused. 
Equally applicable, surely, to 
the struggle of manhood’s 
days is the educationist’s as- 
sertion, that learning made too 
easy arrests instead of develops 
the understanding of child- 
hood ; and therefore may it not 
reasonably be expected that, 
guided by a lightly exercised 
Government control, the com- 
ing industrial Revolution— 
spelt, as his Grace of York 
spells it, without the R— 
will successfully struggle to- 
wards the highest goal; and 
that, too, more certainly, than 
if given the latitude allowed to 
pre-war trade. Then, freed 
from any sort of trade-control, 
we were, as Sir Edward Carsen 
expresses it, “ beginning to take 
off our hats to the Germans for 
allowing us to engage in any 
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kind of trade at ail,” our 
vaunted commercial freedom 
having given to Germany the 
proverbial inch which forfeits 
the ell, Unquestionably, look 
at it how you will, ‘the ques- 
tion of Imperial trade is,” as 
said Sir Edward on the same 
occasion at the Royal Colonial 
Institute, ‘so closely connected 
with this war that you cannot 
dissociate the one from the 
other,” in these words de- 
claring his present adhesion to 
an old, old principle at the 
root ef the earliest history of 
the Constitution of Great 
Britain. 

In the strife-loving days of 
our forebears war, not peace, 
was the normal state of Eng- 
land; and wiser than we, the 
men of old, recognising the 
interdependence of war and 
commerce, provided that in 
return for the protection of 
the sword commerce should 
have power to control as well 
as to finance war. Thus, 
though by ancient usage it 
was an undisputed right of 
the Crown to make war with- 
out consulting the country, 
Parliament quietly reserved to 
itself the equal right either to 
grant or refuse the supplies, 
without which the king was 
powerless to prolong an un- 
popular war. In Saxon days 
the royal revenue arose prin- 
cipally from the king's 
demesnes-lands and demesne- 
towns, of which London was 
the chief, and te the king 
belonged also many compli- 
cated prerogatives, rights of 
market, and the dues on the 
export of staple wares. To 
these under the Normans were 
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added feudal rights and aide, 
fees for franchises granted to 
towns and trade-guilds, and 
many other regalities. It was, 
I find, caloulated by a nine- 
teenth-century authority that 
the revenue of Norman Wil- 
liam, both acquired and in- 
herited, amounted to £400,000. 
This revenue, together with 
the royal right of feudal aid 
in war, was for centuries ad- 
judged sufficient by the nation 
for “ the king’s wars ”’ as well as 
for “the keeping of the seas,” 
for which the reigning sovereign 
of England was held directly 
responsible; any further toll or 
tallage being a free gift in the 
power of Parliament either to 
grant or withhold. By means 
of this simple fiscal system, the 
power of Parliaments was 
naturally built up in direct 
proportion to the extravagance 
of their kings, And at the 
same time the system secured 
royal patronage for the pro- 
duction of wool, wool-fells, and 
leather, the staple commodities 
of the realm; in that the 
greater the production and ex- 
port thereof, the more money 
flowed into theking’s exchequer. 

Among the earliest statutes 
of the realm, that made by the 
first Edward witnesses to the 
power exercised over the royal 
purse-strings by the then in- 
fant Parliament. ‘Foras- 
much,” it reads, “as divers of 
our people in the realm are in 
fear that the aids and tasks 
that they have given to us 
beforetime, towards our wars 
and other business of their 
own free grant and goed will 
(howsoever they were made) 
might turn to a bondage to 
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them and their heirs, because 
they might be at another time 
found in the Rolls, and like- 
wise for the prices taken 
throughout the realm by our 
Ministers: We have granted 
for us and our heirs that they 
shall not draw such aids into 
a custom, nor anything that 
hath been done heretofore, be 
it by Roll or any other 
precedent.” 

Such was the law of the 
land, and although often over- 
ridden by tyrannical kings, the 
English Parliament constantly 
reasserted its legal ‘ liberties.” 
For example, in 1337, during 
the nonage of Richard IL, an 
aid for the war with France 
was granted by Parliament on 
condition “that the King for 
the future should not burden 
them with more requests of 
this kind to draw away his 
subjects’ money, but should 
live on his demesnes and con- 
tinue his war.” 

Another bid for kingly fur- 
therance of trade and com- 
merce was that of “tonnage 
and poundage,” the quaint old 
title of what we now speak of 
as customs. This duty of 6d. 
to 1s, levied on every pound of 
merchandise,—other than the 
staple wares, which were among 
the king’s rights,—and on 
every tun of wine exported or 
imported, it. became the cus- 
tom, henee its present name, 
for Parliament to grant, for 
“the king’s heavy charges in 
keeping the seas,” so that over- 
sea trade, by this means light- 
ening the king’s charges, was 
made to provide for its own 
defence, 

Under the Saxon kings, of 
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whose revenue no statistics 
remain, the realm of England 
had become so rich that William 
of Poitou, chaplain te the 
Norman Conqueror, says in his 
description of his lord’s new 
domain, that “in the abun- 
dance of precious metals their 
country far surpasses that of 
the Gauls, for while from the 
exuberance of corn it may be 
called the granary of Ceres, 
from the quantity of its gold it 
might be termed the treasury 
of Arabia. To the opulence 
of their country,” he declares, 
“the English merchants add 
still greater riches and more 
valuable treasure.” 

If in 1066 the Norman priest 
bare true witness to the wealth 
of England, his words were 
evidently especially applicable 
to the royal city of London, 
at that time even accounted 
one of the chief marts of the 
world, “London,” wrote the 
monk Fitzstephen, the friend 
of Thomas 4 Becket, not quite 
@ century later, “contains 
within its walls thirty or forty 
thousand inhabitants, and to 
her markets are brought gold, 
spice, and frankincense from 
Arabia; precious stones from 
Egypt; purple cloth from 
India ; palm-oil from Baghdad ; 
furs and ermine from Norway 
and Russia; weapons from 
Soythia; and wines from 
France.” ‘ London,” writes a 
second monkish witness of the 
same period, “is filled with 
goods brought by the mer- 
chants of all Countries, but 
especially by those of Ger- 
many”; and to the Emperor 
Frederick wrote Henry IL, 
then King of England: “Let 
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there be between ourselves and 
our subjects an indivisible unity 
of friendship and peace and a 
safe trade of merchandise.” 
Henry II. was the first of 
England’s post-conquest kings 
to further the interests of 
commerce, though on account 
of the never-ceasing drain of 
war the royal revenue con- 
tinued steadily to dwindle, 
and by the time Henry the 
third of his name sat on the 
throne it had sunk to about 
eighty thousand pounds yearly, 
Of this last spendthrift mon- 
arch it was significantly said, 
“that the King trusted Strang- 
ers at his Council,” a fact 
which estranged from him his 
own Lords of Parliament. In 
vain he demanded from them 
supplies to carry on his wars; 
the Barons scornfully answered 
that “They admired the King 
did not blush at making such 
a demand of them, because he 
had given them his charter 
when the last demand was 
granted (to which the Lords 
scarcely consented) that he 
would not again load his sub- 
jects with such exactions.” 
Moreover, said the Barons, “he 
was greatly to blame for 
his indiscreet calling over of 
Strangers on whom all the 
goods of the Kingdom were 
scandalously wasted.” The 
first hint this of our ancestors’ 
age-long distrust of alien in- 
fluence in the Government of 
the country. A deep-rooted 
prejudice carelessly forgotten 
and put aside before the present 
war, although now, in the light 
of personal experience, brought 
once again into its ancient 
prominence, It was perchance 
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well for England that in the 
early days of her history, her 
people, taught by royal oppres- 
sion, looked with distrust on 
the aliens in their midst. For 
instance, during one of the fre- 
quent seizures of the city’s 
franchise by Henry III., Lon- 
don was actually “let to farm” 
toa foreign merchant, to whom 
was given the collection of the 
twenty marks annual toll then 
imposed on the city, a toll the 
insulted citizens promptly re- 
deemed by the payment of the 
lump sum of two hundred 
marks. And this was only one 
among many indignities suf- 
fered by the royal city. 
Theprerogative of the Crown, 
it will be remembered, gave to 
the Kings of England absolute 
authority over every kind of 
commercial transaction within 
the kingdom, as also the power 
of prohibiting both exports and 
imports during peace as well as 
war, a right necessarily lead- 
ing to the grant from the king 
(as now again from Downing 
Street) of licences to trade dur- 
ing the time of general prohibi- 
tion, The varying amounts en- 
tered in the Exchequer Records 
show, however, that such 
licences were formerly, as they 
are not to-day, issued, to keep 
greater control over exporta- 
tions, at an ad valorem rate. 
The Chamberlain of London, 
early in the twelfth century, 
charges himself with sums re- 
ceived for licences toexport corn, 
wool, leather, tallow, cheese, and 
butter; and in 1198 the same 
official aceounts for licences 
granted to export tin, to the 
amount, large in the money of 
that period, of £378,18s. The 
VOL, OCIII.—NO. MCCXXXI. 
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Crown also, among its ancient 
regalities, possessed rights of 
holding markets and fairs in 
many places, the demesne towns 
among them, a very valuable 
prerogative stretched to its 
widest extent by that needy 
monarch, Henry the Third. 

Docked of supplies by an ob- 
durate Parliament, that king 
turned greedy eyes on the riches 
of London, for of all its mer- 
chandise sold in open market 
the king had toll, and to make 
this yet heavier, he schemed 
to add to it that of the wares 
of all his realm. The monk, 
Matthew Paris, Henry’s official 
historiographer, thus records 
the working of the king’s 
plan :— 

“The citizens of London,” 
he writes, “at the ‘request of 
his Lordship the King, com- 
pelled, yet as not compelled, 
took their wares to the fair of 
Westminster. And the citi- 
zens of many cities of England 
by precept of his Lordship the 
King also repaired thither with 
their wares: all of whom made 
a stay at the fair of full fifteen 
days, all the shops and ware- 
houses of London being in the 
meantimeclosed.” Atthat date, 
too, just as during the equally 
enforced fair of 1245, three 
years before, the rain is de- 
scribed as penetrating the 
booths, to the ruin of the mer- 
chandise, the sellers thereof 
being forced to stand all day 


waiting for buyers who never 


came, their feet in the mud, 
with the wind and rain beating 
on their faces, “But the King,” 
dryly adds Matthew Paris, “did 
not mind the imprecations of 


the people.” 
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What indeed compared to 
the drawbacks imposed at the 
caprice of long dead kings on 
the internal trade of England 
are the restrictions now suffered 
by Britain’s traders. 

Among the clauses of Magna 
Carta, confirmed later by 
Henry III. is one concerning 
the treatment of merchant 
strangers, who, the statute or- 
dained, “shall have their safe 
and sure conduct to depart out 
of England, to tarry in and go 
through England, as well by 
land as by water, to buy and 
sell without any manner of 
evil tolls, by the old and right- 
ful customs except in time of 
war. And if they be of a land 
making war against us, and be 
found in our realm at the be- 
ginning of the wars, they shall 
be attached without harm of 
body or goods, until it be known 
unto us, by cur Chief Justice, 
how our merchants be intreated 
there in the land making war 
against us. And if our mer- 
chants be well intreated there, 
theirs shall be likewise with 
us.” 

This charter of safe-conduct 
was re-enacted by every suc- 
ceeding king up till the middle 
of the thirteen-hundreds, for 
the importance of encouraging 
foreign trade was fully known 
to early Parliaments as well as 
fostered by kings for the in- 
crease of the royal revenue. 
The expression ‘free from evil 
tolls” must not, however, be 
taken to mean freedom to trade 
how or where they would, alien 
merchants being even more 
pestered by vexatious restric- 
tions than the merchants of the 
realm. As soon as he set foot 
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in England there were two 
distinct masters whom the 
stranger was bound to obey. 
The first of these was, of 
course, the king; while the 
second and the most exacting 
of the two was the civic au- 
thority of the port at which he 
landed. 

By the king’s law to begin 
with, aliens paid one-third more 
in customs than those native- 
born, and by right of their 
charter a city—that of London 
for example—could prohibit the 
sale of alien goods save to 
English buyers, and the retail 
of alien cloth in any other place 
than the open fair, while the 
merchant also was forbidden to 
carry away either wool, wool- 
fells, or leather, or to keep any 
tavern save in his own ship, 
To add to these restrictions, 
forty days and no more was 
the time allowed to the un- 
fortunate stranger for the dis- 
posal of his merchandise, he 
being meanwhile compelled to 
lodge in the inn appointed by 
the city. Again, by the king’s 
law foreign merchants were 
obliged to sell wool or other 
bulky merchandise only in gross 
in the presence of the Weigher 
at the King’s Beam in the 
Leaden Hall, where a heavy 
tax, known as pesage, was ex- 
acted from them. About this 
same King’s Beam a quaint 
dispute is recorded. 

It appears that in 1256 a 
question arose between the 
King and Nicholas Bat, then 
Mayor of London, as to whether 
or no the position of the Beam 
had been illegally and deceit- 
fully altered. The Mayor met 
the accusation “that he had 
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altered it to the advantage of 
himself and the rich men of 
the city,” by declaring that he 
had done it “by the advice and 
consent of five hundred of the 
best of the city. For,” said he, 
“ where before the Weigher used 
to lean his draught towards the 
merchandise, so that the buyer 
had by that means ten or 
twelve pounds to his advantage 
in the draught, and the seller 
so much disadvantage, now it 
was ordained that the Beam 
should stand upright in the 
cleft inclining to neither party, 
as it doth in the weighing of 
gold and silver, and the buyer 
to have of the seller allowed 
him for all things, four pounds 
of the hundred. An allowance 
the grocers call the cloffe.” 
The dispute, sad to say, ended, 
in spite of his plausible defence, 
as disputes with kings then 
always ended, in the Mayor’s 
humble submission and degra- 
dation from office. 

The year following, moved 
possibly thereto by the affair 
of the Beam, the king set up 
& curious standard of weights 
and measures strangely like in 
one respect the present regu- 
lations of the Food Controller. 

“By consent of the whole 
realm of England,” reads this 
‘Statute of 1266, “the measure 
of our Lord the King was made. 
That is to say an English 
penny, called the sterling,round 
without clipping, shall weigh 
thirty-two wheat corns, in the 


midst of the ear, and twenty’ 


pennies do make an ounce, and 
twelve ounces one pound, and 
eight pounds do make a gallon 
of wine, and eight gallons of 
wine do make a London bushel 
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which is the eighth part of a 
quarter.” 

Now, once more in 1918, “by 
consent of the whole realm,” a 
penny, the same coin in name 
as that of 1266, is by law made 
as it then was, the equivalent 
of a certain proportion of 
potential food and no more, a 
minute fraction of a pound of 
meat or butter equalling in our 
food rations a copper penny of 
to-day, just as in the twelve- 
hundreds thirty-two grains of 
corn, neither more nor less, were 
made the legal equivalent in 
weight of a penny minted of 
silver. 

Again a curious parallel to 
our present war difficulties is 
shown by an ediet passed soon 
after the rebellious Barons had 
seized the reins of government. 

As every one will remember, 
at the beginning of this war 
British dye-works were in- 
volved in great difficulties on 
account of the stoppage of the 
German dyes on which they 
depended, so that after the 
lapse of some six centuries the 
people of England in 1914 
were like to be, as in 1261, 
forced thenceforward to ap- 
pear clad in hues of purely 
British origin. However, for- 
tunately perhaps for the peace 
of our homes, the fate decreed 
by Simon de Montfort for our 
oppressed ancestors was not to 
be ours. A most unpopular 
person must this same Simon 
have become, for by his pro- 
hibition of the import of both 
woad, the then popular dye, as 
well as fine cloth, together with 
all dainty garments fashioned 
by foreign hands, the English 
people were compelled to con- 
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tent themselves for no less than 
three years with the rough 
undyed cloth of their own 
manufacture. Luckily for that 
generation, the first Edward 
was not so bent on the encour- 
agement of native manufac- 
factures. Indeed during his war 
with Philip le Bel of France 
he actually agreed to a strange 
commercial arrangement with 
the enemy, called the Suffer- 
ance of War, by which liberty 
of trade was allowed to the 
merchants of both sides, 
—judges and commissioners 
being appointed by either king 
to settle disputes according to 
the law of merchants, Edward 
evidently added to his father’s 
predilection for foreigners a 
shrewd knowledge of the worth 
of their commerce to the realm ; 
replying at one time to a peti- 
tion from his people for the 
total banishment of aliens, 
that “‘ Merchant Strangers are 
useful and beneficial to the 
great men of my kingdom, and 
therefore I will not expel them.” 

The reversion to simpler 
ways of living, as well as to 
old methods of restrictions on 
trades, has already been very 
marked during this war—per- 
haps one of the most interesting 
throwbacks te the past being 


that now proposed by com-’ 


mercial authorities in both 
France and England, of the re- 
sumption in every trade of the 
ancient system of apprentice- 
ship, in order, so it is thought, to 
make efficiency in the trade and 
technical knowledge more cer- 
tain. Should, however, this 
time-honoured practice onee 
more become the universal ous- 
tom, reversion in part to the 
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rules laid down in former ages 
for the government of tradeg 
will also become necessary, 
For although the Trade Guilds 
of the past have often been 
likened to the Trades Unions 
of the present, there is yet one, 
if not more essential differ. 
ences. The aim of the Trades 
Unions is, before all things, 
equality of treatment, a quick 
worker being for this reason 
discouraged from doing his 
utmost, in order that a slower 
comrade may receive equal 
wages. Individuality in work- 
manship does not in fact count, 
but is, by the policy of the 
Trades Union, subordinated to 
the general welfare. With the 
Trade Guilds of old a more 
patriarchal government pre- 
vailed. Apprentices were bound 
under strict rules for the space 
of seven years, in the hope, 
often fulfilled, of becoming 
Master workmen, and “honest, 
lawful, and sufficient men” 
were yearly elected at the 
guild meetings “to govern 
their mysteries, to direct the 
coneerns of their trade, and to 
correct and amend the same.” 
An alien made denizen was 
bound by law “to pay the 
same charge as other crafts- 
men, and to take the oath of 
allegiance before the Master 
and Wardens of the craft,” 
the whole body of workmen, 
whether English or alien, being 
besides, to keep up the standard 
of the trade, ‘‘ under the search 
and supervision of the Wardens 
and Fellowship of the Handy- 
crafts of the town or city.” 
Such were the old trade laws; 
and can the utility of this 
ancient method of supervision 
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require any comment either of. 


praise or blame in an age of 
inefficient workmen and alien 
domination ? 

In December 1917, by Royal 
Proclamation, the State took 
over the control of the capital 
of this country, just as, at the 
beginning of war it had, in 
exchange for currency notes, 
taken to itself all our gold, 
a proceeding this after the 
manner of Edward III. during 
his victorious campaigns in 
France. England at that time 
produced vast quantities of 
wool, and other raw materials, 
far in excess of her manu- 
factures, her exports supply- 
ing all the markets of Europe. 
Rich in goods, she yet was, 
owing ‘“‘to the King gather- 
ing up all the gold for his 
wars,” but poor in coin; so 
that to retain both native and 
foreign gold in the kingdom,reft 
of most of its own supplies, was 
imperative; for which reason 
the encouragement of alien, in 
place of native, merchants was 
decided on. At this present 
time too, the State, besides con- 
trolling our eapital for reasons 
of war, has also taken over 
the contrel of both shipping 
and wool in almost as drastio 
a fashion as that of the third 
Edward ; then the King was at 
all times paramount, and now 
the State is only so by “ suffer- 
ance of war,” 

In 1353 the Staple of Wool, 
held before in Antwerp, was 
ordered “to be holden for its 
greater profits within the 
realm,” the towns chosen being 
widely separated: Newoastle- 
on-Tyne, York, Lincoln, Nor- 
wich, Westminster, Canter- 
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bury, Chichester, Winchester, . 
Exeter, and Bristol were ap- 
pointed Staple towns of Eng- 
land, ‘“‘ Kaermerdyn ” in Wales, 
and for Ireland Devylin, Water- 
ford, and Cork, To each 
Staple town was appointed 
also a Port wherefrom alone 
the foreign buyers were per- 
mitted to export their pur- 
chases. And to further foster 
foreign traffic, the export of 
England’s staple produce 
was given unreservedly into 


alien hands. “It shall be 
felony,” runs the statute, 
“for any English, Welsh, 


or Irish to transport wool, 
wool - fells, leather, or lead,” 
a restriction fer which the 
king’s rate of customs, though 
for his subjects less than those 
payable by merchant strangers, 
could hardly make amends. 
For each sack of wool aliens 
paid ten shillings in customs, 
against the half a mark (six 
shillings and eightpence) de- 
manded from the English 
merchant, On every last of 
leather twenty shillings were 
due from foreigners, and from 
a subject of the king but one 
mark. And this was no loss 
to the Exchequer, for the 
English merchant’s money, un- 
like that of the alien, remained 
perforce in England, the statute 
expressly providing that he 
should keep no factor abroad 
to receive payment out of the 
realm. It was evidently caleu- 
lated that by means of the 
Statutes of the Staple the bulk 
of the coin brought by Merchant 
Strangers to England would 
stay behind them; it being 
expressly stipulated that “all 
payment must be made at the 
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place of purchase, whether in 
gold, silver, or merchandise.” 
For the convenienee of mer- 
chants, Exchanges were set up 
in every Staple town, whereto, 
says the statute, ‘‘ Merchants- 
Alien may safely carry plate of 
silver, and billets of gold, all 
manner of gold and all money 
of gold and silver.” Then, to 
still further ensure the reten- 
tion of coin, the sum brought 
into the kingdem by every 
stranger was entered in writ- 
ing by the “searchers,” to the 
intent that “no merchant shall 
carry more beyond the sea than 
he brought into the realm.” 
For the execution of the 
regulations a Mayor of the 
Staple, aided by two Constables, 
was appointed to keep order in 
the town during the market; 
and to settle disputes should 
“the stranger be unduly 
grieved” by the searchers, 
appeal was allowed to the 
King’s mediators, comprising, 
with the English, two foreign 
members. Double damages 
were the right of a wronged 
stranger, a town convicted of 
offences against him being, by 
the king’s edict, punished by 
no less than the loss of its 
franchise, 

To judge by the remarks on 
the commerce of England, 
made by the astute Sir William 
Temple in 1668, it would seem 
certain that Edward III. suc- 
ceeded in his immediate object. 
‘* When,” wrote he, combating 
the accepted maxims of the 
reign in which he lived, that 
excess and luxury are of advan- 
tage to trade, “we drove a very 
small traffick abroad, yet by 
selling more than we bought 
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we were very rich in compari- 
son with our neighbours. This 
appeared in Edward the Third’s 
time, when we maintained s0 
mighty wars in France and 
carried our victorious arms 
into the heart of Spain. 
Whereas in the 28th year of 
that King’s reign, the value 
and eustom of all our ex- 
ported commodities amounted to 
£294,184, 178, 2d., and that of 
imported but to £38,970, 3s. 6d., 
there must have entered that 
year into the kingdom in 
coin or bullion (or else have 
grown a debt to the nation) 
£255,214, 13s, 8d, And yet,” he 
adds, “we then carried our 
wools unwrought and brought 
in a great part of our eloth 
from Flanders.” 

The placing of the whole of 
England’s export commerce in 
the hands of merchants-alien, 
though it certainly increased 
the volume of trade, had the 
undesired result of inducing 
a decay in English shipping. 
That such an unfortunate out- 
come of his policy was unfore- 
seen by the king is unquestion- 
able, for so proud was Edward 
of his acknowledged supremacy 
at sea that in honour of his 
“power of the sea” he had 
caused a new noble to be 
minted bearing his effigy, seated 
on a ship, clad in full armour, 
a drawn sword in his hand. In 
the succeeding reign of his 
grandson the effect was soon 
felt. ‘‘ The downward curve of 
shipbuilding,” as we should now 
express it, became so marked 
that, to encourage shipping, & 
law was thought necessary 
which ordained that “None of 
the king’s subjects shall carry 
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forth, nor bring any merchan- 
dise into the realm, but only in 
ships of the king’s allegiance, 
upon pain of forfeiture of the 
same goods and merchandise or 
the value of them.” Which 
edict, on account of the scarcity 
of English ships, had to be 
amended the year following by 
the proviso that “‘where no 
English ships are to be had, 
others may be used.” Some 
fifty years later the mocking 
gibe of the Flemings, advising 
their English rivals to erase 
the ship from their nobles 
and put in its place a sheep, 
tells its own sad tale of the 
temporary loss of English sea- 
power. About the same time, 
too, a lyrical treatise on trade 
appeared, under the title of 
The Itbel of English Policy, 
which, allowing for the 
changes wrought by time, 
might equally well have been 
written by a patriotic Eng- 
lishman prior to this present 
world-war. We ruin ourselves 
for the benefit of our enemies, 
bitterly complains the un- 
known writer of 1436. Foreign 
merchants, he asserts, bring 
to us “things of complacence ” 
—spices, sweet wines, trifles 
and knick-knacks, apes, and 
“monkeys oddly tailed”; and 
bear out cloth, wool, and tin, 
“commodities of necessity” 
least to be spared; taking 
with them also “the gold out 
of the land. As the wasp 
sucketh honey from the bee, 
80 minish they all our com- 
moditie.” He bids his coun- 
trymen remember, before it is 
too late, that the seas be- 
tween France and England— 
the highroad from Southern 
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to Northern Europe—is yet 
in their power. Only use 
that position, he cries, and 
all nations will be held in 
order, with England in the 
place of honour and chief 
welfare, 

There is, extraordinary 
though it may seem, another 
point dwelt upon by this poet 
of the fifteenth century that, 
thought for thought, may be 
compared with the Memo- 
randum issued as late as 1918 
by the Navy League, in which 
they emphasise the importance 
of Ireland to the British 
Empire of to-day. In their 
document public attention is 
specially drawn to the stra- 
tegic value, both for war and 
commerce, of the eighteen 
harbours of Ireland. By the 
scribe of 1436 the excellence 
of Irish harbours was insisted 
on for the same reason, though, 
as the markets of America 
were not then known, he 
draws attention to the im- 
portance of the southern ports 
of Ireland—Waterford in par- 
ticular—rather than to the 
harbours now of greater value 
on the west. At the time 
the “Libel” was penned, what 
our statesmen now euphoni- 
ously term “grave unrest” 
was the unhappy lot as it 


‘is to-day of Ireland; and 


the writer of the Libel ar- 
gued—giving in 1436 expres- 
sion to the fears of 1918— 
that if Ireland were not re- 
duced, assistance might soon 
be forthcoming for the rebels, 
either—for over four centuries 
has shifted the point of 
danger—from Scotland or 
Spain. “Keep then the sea 
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about in special, which of 
England is the town wall,” 
is the poet’s message to his 
country, giving as his reason 
& saying good for every age: 
“For power causeth peace 
finally.” 

Written before Caxton had 
set up his printing - press 
in England, The Libel of 
English Policy could not, it 
might be thought, have pos- 
sessed much power of influ- 
encing public opinion; and 
yet it is a fact that in six 
years—a short time to allow 
for the circulation of a poem 
in manuscript —the first re- 
corded Naval Estimates were 
passed by Parliament. 

“Eight great ships,” it was 
then ordered, were to be pro- 
vided for the Navy, “each with 
a crew of 150 men: Hight 
Barges each with eighty men: 
Hight Balyngers each with 40 
men: Four Spynes each with 
25 men. The wages of each 
man to be two shillings a 
month: Twenty-four Masters 
each to have three shillings 
and fourpence a month. Vic- 
tualling one shilling and two- 
pence a week. The whole coat 
to be defrayed from the ton- 
nage and poundage for eight 
months, being £6090, 13s. 4d,” 
& sum representing to-day as 
much as fifteen times its then 
nominal value. 

The scheme for the establish- 
ment of a League of Nations, 
now @ subject of discussion 
both in Europe and America, 
to keep the peace of the World, 
is—so true is it that there is 
nothing new under the sun—but 
an old idea revived. In past 
days the Pope, as the Head of 
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Christendom, was universally 
acknowledged the rightful ar- 
biter between Princes ; and In- 
ternational Councils, compris- 
ing the rulers of Europe, met 
then, as it is proposed they should 
meet in future, to settle differ- 
ences, as Lord Robert Cecil 
hath it, “‘ by discussion, debate, 
and conference.” Naturally, 
though, being then the most 
powerful of the princes of 
Europe, the Head of the Holy | 
Roman Empire—an Empire for 
whose resurrection in yet great- 
er power German legions now 
ravage their neighbours’ lands 
—directed the counsels of that 
medieval League, even as his 
successor would do again, if— 
and it is a large if—the 
dream-world of our present foe 
were to come true, It is, too, 
an historical fact that though 
armed with ecclesiastical 
powers of censure, more 
dreaded far than any present 
military or economic weapon, 
that medieval League of Nations 
never succeeded in keeping the 
peace, failing, as efforts to en- 
force universal concord must 
fail, short of the coming of the 
Millennium. To take an actual 
instance—the attempt made by 
the Council of Basle in 1435. 
At that time the war between 
France and England had been 
raging for thirteen long years 
in the names, since the death of 
Henry the Fifth of England, of 
his infant son, crowned in Paris 
in 1422, and that of Charles 
of France, to whom Joan the 
Maid had restored his father’s 
kingdom some seven years 
later. By 1435 the description 
of the condition of the devas- 
tated land of France tallies most 
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sadly with that of the ravages 
of 1918: “The corn-fields lay 
untilled, the meadows were 
overtrodden, the woods were 
spoiled, so that all men went 
to harness and no man to the 
plough. The churches were 
seldom used for devotion, but 
many times spoiled for desire 
of gain. The cry and noise of 
this terrible war was blasted 
through Christendom, and 
especially at the Council at 
Basle, where then the Emperor 
Albert and all the princes and 
potentates of Christendom, or 
their deputies, were assembled, 
for the union of that ungracious 
schism in the usurped See of 
Rome. Wherefore the Emperor 
and the temporal Princes, sup- 
posing the exhortation of dis- 
creet fathers should more 
profit amongst the two high 
stomacked nations of England 
and France, desired Eugeny, 
Bishop of Rome, to be the 
arbiter of that great strife and 
contention. So that by his 
means, counsel, and exhortation 
the weapon might be taken 
out of the hands of the 
twe so invincible nations,” 
Accordingly a congress was 
appointed to meet at Arras on 
August 20th the same year, the 
English, strangely enough, 
whom it chiefly concerned, 
being only invited at the in- 
stance of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. This Duke was allied 
to Henry VI. of England, as 
he had been allied to his vic- 
torious father, under a solemn 
mutual engagement, like that 
of the Entente nations to-day, 
never to make a separate peace 
with the common enemy. Old 
records declare that “the most 
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numerous and splendid as- 
sembly that had been seen for 
many ages” met together for 
that congress of the medieval 
League of Nations. The Pope 
was represented by the Car- 
dinal of the Holy Cross; the 
Council then still sitting at 
Basle, by the Cardinal of 
Cyprus; Charles of France, by 
twenty-nine of his greatest 
lords, prelates, and learned 
men; while England’s ally, the 
Dake of Burgundy, the most 
magnificent prince of that time, 
attended the Congress, accom- 
panied by his whole court as 
head of the ten delegates ap- 
pointed by Henry of England, 
The same records give also a 
moving account of the eloquent 
speeches exhorting the nations 
to peace made by the cardinals 
representing the Pope and the 
Council of Basle; but grievous 
it is to discover from other 
contemporary evidence that 
this Congress of the nations 
had been arranged for no other 
purpose than to deceive the 
English and to give their deceit- 
ful ally of Burgundy an excuse 
for breaking his oath to them. 
To this end it had been arranged 
that terms were to be proposed 
which it was foreseen the Eng- 
lish must necessarily refuse, 
which refusal of what the Cen- 
gress was then to proclaim 
“just and reasonable terms” 
could be seized on by the treach- 
erous Duke as a sufficient pre- 
text for making peace on his 
own account. And he, not to be 
forsworn in so doing, had, the ev- 
idence shows, previously asked 
of the supposed impartial medi- 
ator, Pope Eugene IV., to be 
absolved from his oath to the 
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King of England. Such were 
the far from creditable do- 
ings of that former League of 
Nations, doings by which peace 
was delayed for twenty - six 
more years. And, as to the im- 
mediate consequences, “When,” 
says the chronicler, “ a rumour 
of the Duke’s reverting was 
published among the common 
people of England, they let 
words and went to stripes, run- 
ning fiereely upon all the Flem- 
ings, Hollanders, and Bur- 
gundians, subjects of their 
treacherous ally, which then 
inhabited within the city of 
London, and slew and hurt a 
great number of them before 
they by the King’s proclama- 
tion could be prohibited from 
such violence and injurious 
doings.” 

And of this present city of 
London—the same city let it 
never be forgotten which of old 
sofiercely resented thetreachery 
of an ally—does it not speak 
volumes for the law and order 
therein maintained that a 
number of East-end Russian 
Jews were permitted without 
molestation to celebrate in 
February 1918 the defection 
of their countrymen from 
the Entente, the peace signed 
at Brest Litovsk by the Bol- 
sheviks of Russia? Does it not 
also say much for the self-con- 
trol of Londoners, whose gallant 
sons and brothers now fight the 
harder for Russia’s defection, 
that Russian Jews who refused 
to enlist were peaceably allowed 
to leave Euston Station on 
their way to Bolshevik Russia, 
cheering for Germany and 
groaning for our King? It 
should, though, be borne in 
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mind that the Londoners of to. 
day are of the same blood as 
the rioters of old, and that to 
all self-control, especially that 
of crowds, there comes at last 
a breaking-point. 

As a protection for our own 
labour markets the ancient 
system of taxing alien workers 
now once again finds advocates, 
In the year of the riot in 
London it was an actual fact, 
alien householders being then 
liable for an annual sixteen- 
pence, alien lodgers for six- 
pence, and merchants, factors, 
and brokers taxed with a yearly 
fee of twenty shillings before 
being allowed to transact busi- 
ness in England. Should, how- 
ever, an alien be rich enough 
to pay ten marks to the king 
and be willing as well to swear 
allegiance, he could then obtain 
further liberties by a patent of 
denization; though at all times, 
as has been said, aliens, made 
denizens, were by the rules of 
the trade-guilds subject to 
strict supervision. 

Naturalisation, as we know 
it at present, is far nearer akin 
to the ancient patents of deni- 
zation than to naturalisation 
as it was practised of old. It 
then required an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and so jealous were the 
people of alien usurpation that 
without naturalisation, children 
of English parents, the Sover- 
eign’s excepted, born out of the 
realm, were prohibited from 
inheriting land in England. 
Neither, as now, did marriage 
ipso facto constitute naturalisa- 
tion, as is proved by the Act 
passed in 1422 naturalising the 
royal foreign wives of the Duke 
of Gloucester and the popular 
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Duke of Bedford, the Protector 
of England, both uncles of the 
infant king. 

During the long French wars 
the easy grant of denization 
had been, as naturalisation is 
to-day, and for a like reason, 
reprobated by Parliament. In 
a petition to the King it was 
complained that “Alien French- 
men” did purchase the King’s 
patent to be denizens, that they 
might enjoy and possess bene- 
fices to the great damage of 
the kingdom, by carrying away 
its treasures and betraying the 
King’s council to his enemies. 

Since the unmasking of the 
thoroughness of the pre-war 
methods of German “ peaceful 
penetration,” the power pos- 
sessed by the Hanseatic League 
ofold has in consequence become 
an interesting subject of dis- 
cussion. It is singular, though, 
to find from their speeches, 
that but few people remember 
howofolditwas aninternational 
custom for trading companies 
of every country to have colonies 
of factors in each considerable 
city in Europe, so that to 
have a branch of the Hanse in 
London was far from strange. 
Owing to the restrictions on 
native enterprise contained in 
the Statutes of the Staple, 
England in the Middle Ages 
was behind other nations in 
her foreign commerce, and 
although isolated instances 
occur of English merchants 
living abroad, it was not 
until 1414 that the Merchant 
Adventurers, then known as the 
Brotherhood of St Thomas & 
Becket, had become incorpor- 
ated. Once incorporated, how- 
ever, 80 rapid was their pregress 
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that thirty years later, on the 
transferenceof theirfirst foreign 
settlement from Middleburgh 
to Antwerp, it is recorded that 
that city, which before had 
boasted of but six river vessels 
and no maritime trade whatso- 
ever, became within a short 
time of the coming of the Eng- 
lish merchants much enlarged, 
and possessed of a considerable 
sea-going fleet. 

It was not long, too, after 
their removal to Antwerp, that 
the growing importance of the 
English company led to a law- 
suit between them and their 
rivals of the London Hanse; a 
dispute in which the King, 
Edward IV., took the side of 
the English Company. The 
King’s participation, however, 
availed not, “the Stilliards” 
gaining the confirmation of 
their ancient privileges, to- 
gether with the later assign- 
ment of the Style House in 
perpetuity, they paying to the 
Mayor of London a yearly rent 
of £70. 

The ramifications of the 
ancient Hanseatic League, in 
intricacy and extent, are per- 
haps more comparable to the 
present Pan-German dream of 
a Mittel-Europa, governing 
the commerce of the whole 
world, than to the doings of 
pre-war German commercial 
agents in England. The mer- 
chants of no less than nine 
independent towns and coun- 
tries were incorporated in that 
ancient League, which was di- 
vided into three divisions. In 
one were the commonalties of 
Westphalia, Berg, the Nether- 
lands, the Lower Rhine, the 
Saxons, and the Wends. In 
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another, Cologne, Geldern, and 
the towns on the other side of 
the Rhine. In the third, the 
Prussian, Lithuanian, and Scan- 
dinavian towns. The Lon- 
don Hanse was organised on 
quasi-monastic lines: the mem- 
bers were not allowed to marry 
Englishwomen, were enjoined 
to keep silence on all that 
passed within the fortified walls 
of the Steelyard, beyond whose 
limits they were not permitted 
to sleep. Every Wednesday 


their Chamber of Commerce: 


met under the direction of an 
Alderman and two deputies, 
all negotiations being con- 
ducted by the Alderman alone, 
who communicated with similar 
Hanses all over Europe, so as 
to concert common commer- 
cial measures for their mutual 
advancement. 

The use made by England in 
1493 of that economic weapon 
decried recently by the Leader of 
the Free-Trade Party as “the 
artificial protection of tariffs,’’ 
gives us an object-lesson in the 
art of defeating an enemy 
without the effusion of blood. 
There was at that time every 
prospect of a long, terrible 
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European war on account of 
the support given to Perkin 
Warbeck by both Germany and 
Flanders, who had furnished the 
Pretender to the English Crown 
with means to invade England, 
inflicting at the same time 
the “evil toll of the Hound,” 
an illegal exaction, on English 
merchants. Fortunately for 
England her King, Henry VII, 
was @ lover of peace, whose one 
desire was that the tranquillity 
of his people ‘should bear 
fruit of riches, wealth, and 
plenty.” Therefore instead of 
the sword he drew the weapon 
of prohibition of commerce, 
For three long years the cloth 
weavers of Flanders and Ger- 
many remained idle, and though 
retaliation was resorted to, the 
Emperor and his son the Arch- 
duke were in the end compelled 
by the distress of their manu- 
facturers to entreat for the re- 
turn of the English merchants 
to Antwerp. Of this bloodless 
war was born the famous 
Intercursus Magnus, which 
ensured to all three countries 
equality, as well as liberty of 
trade. 
KATHARINE F,, DOUGHTY. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD, 


THE KAISER'S BATTLE AND 
WITNESSES TO THE TRUTH: 


THE Germans, having pur- 
chased peace in the Hast, have 
been able to throw the whole 
weight of their armies upon 
the West, where ‘peace is not 
for sale. The onslaught was 
expected by all the world 
except the sceptical Mr Bonar 
Law, and it was designed and 
advertised in the well-known 
spirit of the Miles Gloriosus, 
The Huns were to be in Calais 
upon April 1, which has 
proved to them an All Fools’ 
Day, and pledged themselves 
to dine in Paris on April 15. 
The hopes of their ambitious 
time - table have been shat- 
tered now, as they have been 
shattered many times before. 
With all the advantages of 
the initiative, a united com- 
mand, and the weather, they 
have failed so far to reach their 
objectives. When these words 
were written Amiens had not 
fallen, no wedge had been 
driven between the English 
Army and the French. The 
dearest ambition cherished by 
the Germans and the attack 
in the North had failed with 
very great loss to our enemy. 
That we shall continue to hold 
an unbroken line we hope and 
believe, The task imposed 
upon our Army is a task 
dear to the British soldier, 
who has always displayed the 
virtue of tenacity, and will 


THE KAISER’S WAR— GERMAN 
MUHLON AND LICHNOWSKY. 


net at this crisis of our fate 
prove untrue to himself and 
to his traditions. Since 1914 
we have faced cheerfully far 
greater dangers than those 
which confront us now, and 
the new armies will not fall 
below the high level of cour- 
age and resolution which was 
attained by the old Con- 
temptibles three years ago. 
The Germans, moreover, have 
more at stake than we have 
and less freedom of action, as 
it is well to remember if we 
are to see things in a right 
proportion, They are influ- 
enced more deeply by political 
than by military arguments, 
For them victory depends 
upon an immediate decision. 
Their home-front is restless 
and ill-guarded. The war has 
brought to the Huns not the 
universal sunshine which they 
were promised, but a bitter 
lack of food and happiness. 
It is ill work fighting on an 
empty belly; it is still worse 
to fight in the full knowledge 
that those for whom you fight 
are sitting at home with 
starvation for their only com- 
panion. And it is with these 
thoughts, with this knowledge, 
that the German soldier is 
fighting to-day. For the. 
Kaiser and his dynasty it is 
now or never; and the Huns 
must fight, whether the luck 
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is on their side or not, 
whether the positions which 
they hold and the strength 
which they oan bring to the 
attack justifies or not the 
continuance of the greatest 
battle which the world has 
ever seen. 

So much may be said for 
the aid and comfort of our- 
selves. For the rest it must 
be admitted that at the first 
onset the Germans were suc- 
cessful. If they did not reach 
their goal, if Amiens still defied 
their approach, at least they 
gained many miles of territory, 
and aimed a crushing blow at 
our Fifth Army. This is not 
the moment for recrimination, 
nor for the futile search after 
scapegoats. An inquiry will 
presently apportion the blame, 
and we sheuld be content to 
await the issue in patience. 
Meanwhile, we may reeall with 
pride the bravery with which 
the blow, if not averted, was 
rendered partially ineffectual. 
A gap had been made in our 
line, a gap which, if kept open, 
might have led the Germans 
whither they would. Then it 
was that Brigadier - General 
Carey showed what resource 
and initiative might achieve. 
“He gathered together,” we 
are told, “signalmen, engineers, 
a labour battalion, odds and 
ends of machine - gunners— 
everybody he could find—and 
threw them into the line, held 
up the German Army, and 
closed that gap on the way to 
Amiens for about six days.” 
That is a feat of daring which 
shall never be forgotten, but 
we cannot rely upon its suc- 
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cessful repetition, and we can 
only hope that we shall not 
again give careless hostages 
to fortune. 

One truth emerges from the 
month’s fighting, which is that 
the situation is very serious, 
It is no time for the futile 
optimism which came near to 
destroy us under the cheerful 
domination of that finished 
cynic, Mr Asquith, All that 
we cherish and care for is at 
stake, and we cannot be sure 
of winning unless we throw 
into the game all that we 
have. Nor is it the hour to 
discuss how much or how little 
may be needed. We must give 
all cheerfully and speedily. 
By hook or by crook the men, 
whe should have been obtained 
& year ago, must be obtained 
new. The cunning plots of 
the Paeifists must be foiled, 
and a stream of ridicule be 
poured upon the inaction of 
Mr Asquith, who in this orisis 
of our history cannot make up 
his mind to vote at all. The 
situation is simple enough. 
The Germans, having arranged 
“peace” with Russia by 
treachery, can use all her 
troops against the English 
and the French, And while 
in Russia we have lost one 
Ally, our new Ally, America, 
is still unready to fight. 
Wherefore we must depend 
upon ourselves alone. To 
whatever the War Cabinet 
thinks necessary for our sal- 
vation we must assent. He 
who throws any obstacle in 
the path of Ministers, zealous 
at last to perform a belated 
duty, is an enemy of justice 
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and patriotism. If the age of 
compulsion be raised to fifty 
or to fifty-five, it is for us to 
obey without question and 
without argument. Mr Lloyd 
George, in introducing his 
Military Service Bill, won the 
assent of the great majority 
of the House, and nothing is 
needed save firmness for its 
success. The Bil] is weakest 
where it makes “the clean 
out” for the Civil Service at 
twenty-five. That age is far 
too low. We do not underrate 
the zeal and good sense of our 
Civil Servants, but there is 
no reason why young men of 
thirty, strong and able to 
fight, should take refuge in 
Government offices. The work 
which they do is doubtless of 
national importance, but it is 
work which can be well enough 
performed by older men, and 
there is no lack of retired Civil 
Servants and others who would 
be willing and able to take the 
places of those who should 
to-day be in training for ser- 
vice at the Front. 

That is, we think, the weak- 
ness of the Bill. Its strength 
lies in the Conscription, which 
is at last applied to Ireland. 
What should have been done 
two years ago must be done 
at once without fear and with- 
out favour. There is no pos- 
sible argument which can be 
brought against Conscription 
for Ireland. Ireland, the spoilt 
child of the Empire, is being 
defended against the aggression 
of Germany, like the rest of us. 
If she refuses to do her duty, 
she is unfit not merely for Home 
Rule, but for any kind of poli- 
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tical liberty whatever. But, 
say her agitators, Ireland has 
not got self-government, and 
therefore no sacrifice can be 
demanded of her. A foolish 
falsehood! Ireland has a larger 
share of self-government than 
any part of the United King- 
dom, because, as we all know, 
she is grossly over-represented 
in the House of Commons. She 
not only governs (or refuses to 
govern) herself, but she has 
grossly interfered for the last 
forty years with the govern- 
ment of Scotland and of Eng- 
land. She has therefore no 
grievance whatever, and as 
far as is known she has no 
definite policy or desire. When 
an instant measure of Home 
Rule was offered by Mr Lloyd 
George in the House, foolishly, 
we think, because it had the 
air of a bargain, a voice of 
sincerity rang out: “You can 
keep it.” What is it, then, 
that Ireland wants? It wants 
to be released from the duty 
of fighting for the Empire to 
which it belongs. It wants 
the protection of the British 
Army without any trouble to 
itself. The Irish have no ob- 
jection to firing, on Easter 
Day, at unarmed citizens in 
the street. When they are 
asked te face the Germans, 
they are voluble at once with 
excuses and with grievances. 
But they are to be taken 
at once, and their taking 
will prove the wisest solution 
And 
for the sake of Ireland, as 
well as for the sake of the 
Empire, it is imperative that 
the Irish should fight. What 














would be the position of Ire- 
land after the war if, alone in 
the Empire, it had refrained 
from taking arms against the 
worst tyrant whoever threat- 
ened the liberties of the world? 
It would justly sink to the place 
of a vassal-state, unfit for the 
government either of itself or 
of others. But the cloud of 
doubt is at last dispelled. The 
Irish will be compelled to do 
their duty, as the English, the 
Scots, and the Welsh have done 
theirs. “Erin,” said Landor, 
“thou art indeed of ancient 
race, Erynnys bore thee.” And 
again asked Lander— 


‘« Why art thou, Erin, like a froward 
child, 

Struggling with screams to scratch its 
nurse’s face, 

And, pincht by hunger, throwing food 
away? 

Thy land sounds only discords ; wilt 
thou never 

Awake from dreams of murder?” 


Truly, Erin will not awake 
from her evil dreams until she 
shares with the rest of a unani- 
mous Empire the task of bring- 
ing to his knees the enemy of 
the human race. 

The battle which has raged 
violently on the Western Front 
has been called the Kaiser’s 
battle — a superfluous name, 
since every day brings fresh 
confirmation of the plain truth 
that the whole war is the 
Kaiser’s, and none other’s, 
He was, indeed, its one and 
only begetter, and by this 
time no doubt he looks upon 
the thing which he made and 
fashioned for himself with 
eyes of fear rather than of 
pride. Yet he persists, after 
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the manner of the Prussians, 
in affecting to believe that 
hostilities were forced upon 
his reluctant soul, that he is 
still fighting in self-defence, 
It is an old trick, which 
should deceive nobody; and 
yet so strong is the printed 
word, skilfully disseminated, 
that the Kaiser has persuaded 
his own docile people, as well 
as some interested neutrals, to 
believe him, Just as Bis- 
marck, having forced a war 
upon France by the mangling 
of the Ems despatch, pre- 
tended that he and his royal 
master were repelling an un- 
provoked attack, so the Kaiser 
still chatters about the sins 
of England, and, in _ the 
broken accents of a German 
Pecksniff, murmurs that he and 
his peaceful country have been 
made the victims of the wicked 
Britons, jealous of his trade. 
The truth has been clear to 
see for those who were willing 
to use their eyes. At last it 
has been made evident to the 
blind and the deaf. It is 
shouted upon the house-tops; 
it is flashed in letters of fire 
across the sky; and surely 
there can be nobody so simple, 
even in Germany itself, as to 
repeat in good faith the silly 
falsehood that the peaceful 
Huns are merely repelling 4 
wanton attack made upon 
their hearths and homes, For- 
tunately, the witnesses who 
have come forth lately to sup- 
port the case of Great Britain 
and her Allies are Germans, 
who cannot be suspected of 
malice er partiality, and they 
have no doubt as to where the 
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guilt of misery and carnage 
lies, The first ef them is Dr 
Miihlen, onee a director of 
Krupp’s, and always a loyal 
and faithful servant of the 
Fatherland. With a full know- 
ledge of the truth, he has al- 
ways been opposed to the 
war. Soon after hostilities 
began he resigned his director- 
ship at Krupp’s, and, in his 
own words, has ‘‘ remained hos- 
tile to any activity other than 
reconciliation and restoration.” 
But reconciliation appears te 
him so remote that he has no 
choice but to speak the truth 
thatisin him, And this briefly 
is what he has to say: In the 
middle of July 1914 he met 
Dr Helfferich, who, fresh from 
an interview with William IL, 
confessed that the situation 
was very menacing. “The 
Austrians,” said he, “had just 
been with the Kaiser,” had ex- 
plained to his sympathetic ear 
the ultimatum which they in- 
tended to send to Serbia, and 
had now his complete appreval. 
“This time,” boasted the Kaiser, 
“there will be no oscillation.” 
The boast is easy tc understand. 
The Kaiser, afraid of the Pan- 
German party, dared not inour 
another storm of obloquy and 
contempt, such as had over- 
whelmed him after Agadir. 
The Pan-Germans, who stuck at 
nothing, were determined that 
the Kaiser should obey their 
behests or abdicate from his 
throne. They had called him 
“Guillaume le Peltron” a few 
years ago; they had suggested 
that he might at last gratify 
a long-deferred wish, and visit 
Paris—as an exile, But they 
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would not permit their ambi- 
tion for the governance of the 
whole world to be put off again, 
and they applied to the Kaiser 
the same policy which Austria 
applied to Serbia—they sent 
him an ultimatum. For his 
part the Kaiser made up his 
mind, and did not conceal his 
resolution from those about 
him. He told Herr von Bohlen 
the same story which he had 
told Dr Helfferich. “This 
time,” said he, “people would 
see that he did not turn about.” 
And it must be admitted that 
he kept his word. 

He did more than keep his 
word. He committed his gov- 
ernment without troubling to 
consult it. The insults of the 
Pan-Germans had stung the 
Kaiser to a sudden activity, 
and even had he wished to 
oscillate, they and the Crown 
Prince would not let him. As 


Dr Mihlon confesses, the 
Kaiser had “tied himself 
down,” and there was no 


more to be said. Herr von 
Jagow himself was helpless, 
and found one single crumb 
of comfort in the reflection 
that Germany might declare 
that she had not drafted the 
ultimatum, and thus produce 
a good impression abroad. A 
futile reflection truly, since 
there is no declaration which 
Germany could make now 
which would preduce any im- 
pression anywhere. The Huns 
have accustomed us so long to 


‘falsehood, that if by chanee 


they told the truth it would 
have but little chance of ac- 
ceptance. But in the faee of 


the recent revelations, what 
2Y 
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becomes of the legend of a 
eold, cunning, calculating Sir 
Edward Grey, who for his 
own purposes involved the 
world in slaughter ? 

So the Kaiser, intimidated 
by the Pan-Germans, went to 
war without “oscillation” or 
“any turning about,” and he 
must bear upon his shoulders 
the full weight of responsibility. 
He went forth, like a robber, to 
steal the earth, and there is no 
crime which in his attempted 
theft he has not committed. 
His candid critic, Dr Miihlon, 
is no less shocked at the eon- 
duct of the war than at the 
war itself. He has dissociated 
himself brusquely and for ever 
from the dominant party in his 
native land. “Since the first 
days of 1917,” he writes, “I 
have abandoned all hope as 
regards the present direction 
of Germany. Our offer of peace 
without indications of war aims, 
the accentuation of the sub- 
marine warfare, the deporta- 
tions of Belgians, the systematic 
destruction in France, and the 
terpedoing of English hospital 
ships, have so degraded the 
governors of the German Em- 
pire that I am profoundly con- 
vinced that they are disqualified 
for ever from the elaboration 
and conclusion of a just and 
sincere agreement,” These are 
harsh words, which will win 
the approval of all those allied 
against the Huns; but they are 
none too harsh, and they fix 
the blame, where it should lie 
most heavily, upon the Kaiser, 
who in his weakness made the 
war, and who has carried it 
on with all the brutality of a 
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moral coward. At any rate, 
he thinks that he has not 
“oscillated,” and that by a 
policy of outrage he has struck 
fear into the heart of Europe. 
His disillusionment will be 
among the most agreeable 
fruits of victory. 

And Dr Mihlon, acknew- 
ledging the orimes of his 
countrymen, and desiring, as 
he says, “nothing but the 
welfare of the deceived and 
tertured German people,” turns 
away from the present repre- 
sentatives of the German 
régime. He sees with a piti- 
less clairvoyance that it will 
not be easy for the Germans 
to be readmitted within the 
pale of civilisation. ‘The 
German people,” says he, 
“will not be able to repair 
the grievous crimes committed 
against its own present and 
future, and against that of 
Europe and the whole human 
race, until it is represented 
by different men with a differ- 
ent mind. To tell the truth, 
it is mere justice that its rep- 
utation throughout the whole 
world is as bad as it is, The 
triumph of its methods—the 
methods by whieh it ‘as 
hitherto condueted the war, 
both militarily and politically 
—would censtitute a defeat for 
the ideas and the supreme 
hopes of mankind.” Such are 
some passages of a letter 
which Dr Miihlon wrote nearly 
@ year ago to Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg. That the 
letter produced any effect upon 
the mind of that politician is 
unlikely. The time has not 
yet come for the official 
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German mind to understand 


the future. But Dr Mihlon 
has prescience enough to see 
that after peace has been 
signed Germany will wake up 
in a world of which she knows 
nothing. She will find her- 
self hemmed in on all sides 
by nations whose feelings of 
honour she has outraged. We 
who have fought with her 
know all the enormities which 
she has committed: the care- 
less murder of non-combatants, 
the firing upon hospital-ships, 
the indiscriminate sinking of 
unarmed vessels, which the 
Germans torpedoed with the 
amiable hope that they might 
leave no trace—these foul deeds 
shall never be forgotten. And 
how shall a single Belgian 
ever put out of his mind the 
memory of the first weeks of 
the war, in which the Germans 
first showed themselves in the 
guise of the exultant savages 
that they are and have been, 
or of the thousands cruelly 
deported and done to death? 
And shall France ever forgive 
the scoundrels who made war 
on women and children, on 
houses and churches, on trees ? 
Nor is the tale which neutrals 
have te tell a brief or happy 
one. For a century te come 
it will be remembered in 
Scandinavia that the Ger- 
mans, with whom her countries 
were at peace, fired upon peace- 
fal ships and murdered their 
crews. And every day, as the 
settlement comes nearer, the 
account grows larger. What 
Dr Mihlon knows and says 
now, all Germany will know 
presently, and will recognise 
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that in the world’s esteem she 
is a mob of barbarians, a pariah 
among the peoples. And when 
she attempts to find some 
solace in the oft-repeated false- 
hood that it was England or 
France or Russia or America 
that began the war, she will 
not be argued with—she will 
be laughed to scorn; and by a 
bitter irony of fate she will 
find that nobody will ever say 
a good word for her except 
Messrs Henderson and Ramsay 
Macdonald, and a few Bol- 
shevike here and there in 
London or in Petrograd. A 
glorious future, truly, for an 
arrogant autocracy ! 

A still better witness on our 
side is Prince Lichnowsky, 
whose famous letter has al- 
ready won a place in the 
archives of history. He is a 
better witness, because he 
writes of events in which he 
himself took’ part, and because 
he does not shrink from a 
patient exposition of details. 
And let it be remembered that 
it was not by his own will 
that his letter won its way 
into print, but by another’s 
trickery, so that he is not 
burdened with the odium of 
betraying an official secret. 
A victim himself of German 
diplomatic methods, he did 
but prepare for his friends an 
apologia pro sud vitd, As we 
all know now, he came to 
England with a genuine hope 
of making some sort of rap- 
prochement between his coun- 
try and our own. His purpose 
was not recognised at first as 
genuine, because his prede- 
cessors at the German Em- 
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bassy had not persuaded us 
of their sincerity. We had 
no illusions about the evil 
practices of Hunnish diplom- 
acy. The servants of the 
Kaiser, sent to lie abroad, 
had toe often been spies upon 
us and upon one another. 
The dual system, which had 
always prevailed, had properly 
inspired us to a certain cau- 
tion. And, when (Prince 
Lichnowsky arrived in London, 
we did not, and could not, 
know whether his orders were 
to throw dust in our eyes or 
to knit the threads of a real 
friendship. His predecessor, 
Herr von Bieberstein, had 
come among us accompanied 
by a Press agent, and he be- 
lieved — with justice, we fear 
—that it was a _ profitable 
business for an ambassador 
to nobble the newspapers. 
Whatever amount of success 
he attained was to his dis- 
credit and to our manifest 
disgrace. The methods of 
Prince Lichnowsky were very 
different. In the first place, 
he was that which is not 
common in human experience 
—a German diplomatist who 
was a gentleman. He had 
many other than political in- 
terests. He made an attempt, 
which disarmed suspicion, of 
gaining an actual knowledge 
of England and Englishmen. 
But as we had been bitten 
we were shy, and we could 
not refrain from asking: Was 
it candour or cunning which 
shone in his face? 

His apologia should resolve 
our doubts. Prince Lich- 
nowsky was candid. He had 
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orders to make friends with 
the English, and his orders 
chimed with his temperament. 
He made friends easily enough, 
and his one mistake was to 
overrate the value of his 
achievement, The English are 
an affable people, which accepts 
overtures of amiability with 
ease and without asking ques- 
tions. But the acceptance of 
these overtures does not change 
the heart and mind of the 
English. We recognised the 
pleasant manners of Prince 
Lichnowsky, and received him 
in the spirit that he wished. 
We kept our old distrust of 
Germany alive, because it was 
founded upon a profound ex- 
perience, and because behind 
Prince Lichnowsky there lurked 
the sinister figure of Herr von 
Kihlmann, a spy _ without 
seruple or honour. Which of 
the two spoke with the voice 
of Germany and of the Kaiser? 
In which should we put our 
trust, the frown of Von Kihl- 
mann or the smile of Prince 
Lichnowsky? The most of us 
took the path of safety, and 
built no hopes of a true rap- 
prochement, and had as much 
faith in the candour of the one 
as in the cunning of the other. 

Prince Lichnowsky’s confes- 
sion, which bears in every line 
the imprint of sincerity, proves 
that he was the dupe of the 
same duplicity which aimed at 
perplexing us, and from this 
confession emerge many faets 
which it is well that all the 
world should note and re- 
member. At the beginning of 
the war, as we have said, a 
legend was invented and eir- 
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culated assiduously, no deubt 
by Herr von Kiihlmann, of 
a hungry, vicious, astute Sir 
Edward Grey, who was willing 
to drench the world in blood 
if enly he might check the 
growing stream of German 
trade, Even before the decla- 
ration of war, Herr ven Kiihl- 
mann’s portrait of Sir Edward 
Grey was familiar among the 
neutrals. It was painted at 
full length in Stockholm; it 
was roughlysketched in Madrid. 
The caricature-makers of Mun- 
ich, obedient and well-drilled, set 
savagely to work, and produced 
a dozen imbecile versions of a 
bogy which never did exist, 
and never could have existed. 
Sir Edward Grey, we were told, 
was & savage monster who had 
forced a war upon a reluctant 
Germany, whose one modest 
desire was to defend herself 
against a wanton aggression. 
The mere facts that Germany 
alone among the powers was 
armed for the fray, and that 
she herself sounded the hour of 
the combat, should have opened 
all men’s eyes and ears to the 
truth. But truth is a laggard 
which rarely overtakes the 
printed lie, and for a while at 
least Herr von Kiihlmann’s 
versions of Sir Edward Grey 
and of England were accepted 
by reckless neutrals as closely 
resembling their originals. 
And now Prince Lichnowsky 
has told the whole story with a 
remarkable lucidity of word and 


thought. A few weeks before - 


the war he was in Berlin, and 
told the Imperial Chancellor 
that he regarded our foreign 
situation as very satisfactory. 
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His optimism was not shared, 
and the Chanceller complained 
of Russian armaments. On 
Prince Lichnowsky’s return to 
London, he was instructed “te 
induce the English Press te 
take up a friendly attitude if 
Austria gave the deathblew te 
the Great Serbian movement.” 
With memories of Lord Byron 
and Garibaldi thronging his 
mind, he recognised that the 
task imposed upon him was 
hopeless, and he warned his 
government against the whole 
project, which he regarded as 
@ dangerous adventure. In 
this dark hour he believed, and 
believed rightly, that the only 
hope of peace lay in Sir Edward 
Grey. 

It was a hope against hope, 
beeause the Kaiser’s mind was 
made up: there was to be no 
turning about this time; and 
there was no concession which 
Sir Edward Grey could make 
—and he was prepared to go 
very far—that eould hinder or 
delay the conflict. However, 
the attempt was made with 
vigeur and loyalty, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, while insisting 
upon the conciliatory pelicy of 
Belgrade, proposed disoussien. 
If only M. Cambon, the Mar- 
quis Imperiali, and Prince Lich- 
nowsky could meet under the 
presidency of Sir Edward Grey, 
surely the dispute might be 
speedily and satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. Such, atleast, was the 
view of the German ambassa- 
dor. “Given good-will,” said 
he, “everything could have 
been settled in one or two sit- 
tings, and the mere acceptance 
of the British proposal would 
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our relations with England. I 
urgently recommended the pro- 
pesal, saying that otherwise 
world-war was imminent, in 
which we had everything to 
lose and nothing to gain. In 
vain! I was told that it was 
against the dignity of Austria, 
and that we did not want to 
interfere in the Serbian busi- 
ness but left it to our Ally. I 
was told to work ‘for the local- 
isation of the conflict.’ ” 

It is interesting to follow 
the history of the few dark 
days as it is set forth by 
Prince Lichnowsky. A hint 
from Berlin would have been 
enough, and the hint never 
came. And even though no 
hint came, Sir Edward Grey 
did not give up the struggle 
for peace. He implored the 
Germans to come forward 
with a proposal of their own, 
and the Germans preserved an 
obstinate silence. From all of 
this only one conclusion was 
possible — Germany was de- 
termined upon war, and was 
using the Serbian embroil- 
ment as @ convenient excuse, 
Otherwise, as Prince Lich- 
nowsky says, the Kaiser's 
attitude towards a question 
which did not concern him 
was unintelligible. And then 
Prince Lichnowsky makes a 
comment which is a sudden 
revelation of his ruined hopes 
and outraged vanity. ‘The 
more I pressed,” says he, 
“the less willing were they 
to alter their course, if only 
I was not to have the suc- 
cess of saving peace in the 


In truth, his success or his 
failure had nothing to do 
with it. He and Sir Edward 
Grey were but ploughing the 
sand, As we know from 
Herr Miihlon and Herr von 
Bohlen, war was already 
arranged, and the Foreign 
Ministers and diplomatists of 
Germany and Austria had 
nothing else te do than to 
throw dust in the eyes of 
their dupes, to pretend that 
the conflict to which they 
were pledged, and from which 
they had not the slightest 
desire to draw back, was 
thrust upon them by the 
greed and ambition of their 
foes. But even then Sir 
Edward Grey and Prince 
Lichnowsky fought for peace. 
They did not know, either of 
them, what was being said 
and done in Berlin, for it was 
part of the Kaiser’s policy, as 
we have said, to keep his own 
ambassadors profoundly in the 
dark. And, since a bargain 
cannot be made by one side 
only, war was inevitable. All 
that is as clear as daylight 
now. To us it was clear as 
daylight before, But what 
was not clear to us, what 
was merely suspected, is the 
willingness of Sir Edward 
Grey to make dangerous con- 
cessions to Germany. Prince 
Lichnowsky utters a warning 
not only to his own country, 
but to Great Britain as well. 
If we may believe him, Sir 
Edward Grey was, until the 
declaration of war, a zealous 
pro-German, more German 
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than the Germans themselves, 
He seems to have pressed 
benefits upon Berlin out of 
a spirit of mere largesse. 
“You want commercial ad- 
vantages in Portuguese Africa. 
Take them by all means, and 
I will warn English men of 
business that that corner of 
the world belongs to your 
sphere of interest.” It was 
not our fault that the Ger- 
mans did not think fit to 
accept the gifts of other men’s 
territery thus wantonly lav- 
ished upon them. But, ac- 
cording to Prince Lichnowsky’s 
statement, it was in Mesopo- 
tamia that Sir Edward Grey 
was prepared to make the 
greatest sacrifice, There was 
nothing in that vital sphere of 
British interests that he would 
not give away with both hands. 
Lord Morley has told us, with 
his customary cynicism, how 
the Bagdad Railway was con- 
ceded to the Germans. “The 
result of the deliberations,” he 
wrote to Lord Minto, “will reach 
you to-day or to-morrew, and I 
daresay you will not much like 
it. The same people and journals 
which raised what I always 
thought the fatal howl of 
1903, will ory out louder than 
ever, and perhaps with better 


reason.” We like the words 
“fatal howl,” which prove 
that in the mind of the 


politician acts have no re- 
lation to their consequences, 
And when Lord Morley ad- 
mits that the howlers would 
howl “with better reason,” he 
reminds us that ministers are 
too often mere sophists, who, 
knowing the right eause, will- 
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ingly embrace the wrong, if 
it seem to profit their party. 
But Sir Edward Grey is repre- 
sented by Prince Lichnowsky as 
going far beyond the cynicism 
of Lord Morley. His generosity 
did not pause at Bagdad. It 
overflowed until it embraced 
the whole of Macedonia. Prince 
Lichnowsky’s simple words 
must be quoted in full, and 
if we believe his statement 
concerning the obduracy of 
his Prussian masters, we can 
hardly withhold our confidence 
from the confession which he 
makes of Sir Edward Grey’s 
vicarious munificence. ‘The 
greatest concession Sir Edward 
Grey made me,” thus he writes, 
“was the continuation of the 
line to Basra. We had in- 
sisted. on this terminus in 
order to establish connection 
with Alexandretta. Hitherto 
Bagdad had been the terminus 
of the line. The shipping on 
the Shatt-el-Arab was to be 
in the hands of an _ inter- 
national commission. We also 
obtained a share in the har- 
bour works at Basra, and even 
acquired shipping rights on 
the Tigris, hitherto the mon- 
opoly of the firm of Lynch.” 
Thus by treaty the whole of 
Mesopotamia became Ger- 
many’s zone of interest, It 
mattered not that the oil 
upon which our Navy depends 
is shipped at Basra. Germany 
had her share of the harbour 
works, The firm of Lynch, 


-which had served the Empire 


well, was deprived of its mon- 
opoly. Apparently nothing 
mattered so long as the Ger- 
mans were conciliated and 
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kept in a good temper. And 
the Germans were still dis- 
contented, because the whole 
sun was not their exclusive 
possession. Some others had 
a place in it, and that was 
intolerable to the minds of the 
Boches. So they gladly made 
a scapegoat of Prince Lich- 
nowsky, whe had served them 
well, and began the wild adven- 
ture of attempting te acquire 
dominien over the earth and 
the heavens, and all that they 
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inherit. We know how much 
they might have got for noth- 
ing. Presently we shall mea- 
sure how much they have lost 
by trying to seize all. But we 
can never forget nor forgive 
the pro-Germanism of Viscount 
Grey, who was willing to sacri- 
fiee the interests of our Empire 
to the greed of the Huns, and 
who, we devoutly pray, may 
never again be permitted to 
meddle in the foreign affairs 
ef the British Empire. 
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